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PART II. 


HOPE not destined to be 
fulfilled. 

For though Maisie 
wrote home to “ papa”’ 
the morning after Mrs. 
Englewood’s dance, ear- 
nestly begging for leave 
to return to the country 
at once instead of going 

on to her next visit, and assuring him that she 
felt she would never be happy in fashionable 
society, never be happy anywhere, indeed, 
away from him and everything she cared 
for, papa was inexorable! It was natural 
she should be homesick at first, he replied ; 
natural, and indeed unavoidable, that she 
should feel strange and lonely ; and, as she 
well knew, she could not possibly long more 
to be with him again, than he longed to have 
her ; but—there were all the reasons she 
knew full well why she should stay in town 
as had been arranged; the very reasons 
which had made him send her now made 
him say she must remain. Her own good 
sense would show her the soundness of his 
motives, and she must behave like his own 
brave Maisie. And the girl never knew 
what this letter had cost her invalid father, 
nor how he shrank from opposing her wishes. 

“She set off so cheerfully,” he said to 
himself, ‘and she has only been there three 
days. And she seemed rather to have en- 
joyed her first dinner-party and the concert, 
or whatever it was, that Gertrude Engle- 
wood took her to. What can have happened 
at the evening party? She dances well, I 
know; and she is not the sort of girl to 
expect or care much about _ball-room 
admiration.” 
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Poor man! it was, so far, a disappointment 
to him. He would have liked to get a 
merry, happy letter that morning as he sat 
at his solitary breakfast. For he had no 
fear, no shadow of a fear, that his Maisie’s 
head ever could be turned. 

“T have guarded against any dangers of 
that kind for her, at least,’ he said to him- 
self, “ provided I have not gone too far and 
made her too sober-minded. But no; after 
all, it is erring on the safe side—considering 
everything.” 

Three or four evenings after Mrs. Engle- 
wood’s dance Despard found himself at a 
musical party. He was in his own milieu 
this time, and proportionately affable—with 
the cool, condescending affability which was 
the nearest approach to making himself 
agreeable that he recognised. He had been 
smiled at by the beauty of the evening, 
much enjoying her discomfiture when he 
did not remain many minutes by her side ; he 
had been all but abjectly entreated by the 
most important of the dowagers, a very 
great lady indeed, in every sense of the 
word, to promise his assistance at her in- 
tended theatricals ; he had, in short, received 
the appreciation which was due to him, and 
was now resting on his oars, comfortably 
installed in an easy chair, debating within 
himself whether it was worth while to give 
Mrs. Belmont a fright by engrossing her 
pretty daughter, and thus causing to retire 
from her side in the sulks Sir Henry 
Gayburn, to whom the girl was talking. 
For Sir Henry was rich, and was known to 
be looking out for a wife, and Despard had 
long since been erased from the maternal 
list of desirable possibilities. 

“Shall I?” he was saying to himself as he 
lay back with a smile, when a voice beside 
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him made him look up. It was that of the 
son of the house, a friend of his own; the 
young man seemed annoyed and perplexed. 

“Norreys! oh, do me a good turn, will 
you? I have to look after the lady who 
has just been singing, and my mother’s 
fussing about a girl who's been sitting all 
the evening alone. She’s a stranger. Will 
you be so awfully good as to take her down 
for an ice or something?” 

Despard looked round. He could scarcely 
refuse a request so couched, but he was far 
from pleased. 

‘Where is she? Who is she?” he asked, 
beginning languidly to show signs of moving. 

“There—over by the window—that girl 
in black,” his friend replied. “ Who she is 
I can’t say. My mother told me her name 
was Ford. Come along, and I'll introduce 
you, that’s a good fellow.”™ 

Despard by this time had risen to his feet. 

“Upon my soul,” he ejaculated. 

But Mr. Leslie was in too great a hurry 
to notice the unusual emphasis with which 
he spoke. 

And in half a second he found himself 
standing in front of the girl, who, the last 
time they met, had aroused in him such 
unwonted emotions. 

“Miss Ford,” murmured young Leslie, 
“may I introduce Mr. Norreys?” and then 
Mr. Leslie turned on his heel and disappeared. 

Despard stood there perfectly grave. He 
would hazard no repulse ; he waited for her. 

She looked up, but there was no smile on 
her face—only the calm _self-composedness 
which it seemed to him he knew so well. 
How was it so? Had he met her before in 
some former existence? Why did all about 
her seem at once strange and yet familiar ? 
He had never experienced the like before. 

These thoughts—scarcely thoughts indeed 
—flickered through his brain as he looked at 
her. They served one purpose at least, they 
prevented his feeling or looking awkward, 
could such a state of things be conceived 
possible ! 

Seeing that he was not going to speak, 
remembering, perhaps, that if he remembered 
the last words she had honoured him with, 
he could scarcely be expected to do so, she 
at last opened her lips. 

“That,” she said quietly, slightly inclining 
her head in the direction where young Leslie 
had stood, “was, under the circumstances, 
unnecessary.” 

“ He did not know,” said Despard. 

“T suppose not; though I don’t know. 
Perhaps you told him you had forgotten my 
name. 
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“No,” he replied, “I did not. 
not have been true.” 

She smiled, very slightly. 

“There is no dancing to-night,’”’ she said, 
“ May I ask ?” and she hesitated. 

“Why I ventured to disturb you?” he 
interrupted. “I was requested to take you 
down stairs for an ice or whatever you may 
prefer to that. The farce did not originate 
with me, I assure you.” 

“Do you mean by that that you will not 
take’me down stairs?”’ she said, smiling again 
as she got up from her seat. “I should like 
an ice very much.” 

Despard bowed without speaking, and 
offered her his arm. 

But when he had piloted her through the 
crowd, and she was standing quietly with her 
ice, he broke the silence. 

“Miss Ford,” he began, “as the fates 
have again forced me on your notice, I 
should like to ask you a question.” 

She raised her. eyes inquiringly. 
had not exaggerated their beauty. 

“T should like to know the meaning of the 
strange words you honoured me with as I 
was leaving Mrs. Englewood’s the other 
evening. I do not think you have forgotten 
them.” 

“No,” she replied, “I have not forgotten 
them, and I meant them, and I still mean 
them. But I will not talk about them or 
explain anything I said.” 

There was nothing the least flippant in 
her tone—only quiet determination. But 
Despard, watching keenly, saw that her lips 
quivered a little as she spoke. 

“As you choose,” he said. “Of course, 
in the face of such a very uncompromising 
refusal, I can say nothing more.” 

“Then shall we go up stairs again?” 
proposed Miss Fforde. 

Mr. Norreys acquiesced. 
his plans, and 
adversary than 
cope with. 

“T finished reading the book we were 
speaking of the other evening,” he began in 
a matter-of-fact voice ; “1 mean ——,” and 
he named the book. “At least, I fancy it 
was you I was discussing it with? The last 
volume falls off greatly.”’ 

“Oh, do you think so?” said the girl in a 
tone of half-indignant disappointment, falling 
blindly into the trap. “1 on the contrary 
felt that the last volume made amends for all - 
that was unsatisfactory in the others. You 
see by it what he was driving at all the 
time, and that the persiflage and apparent 
cynicism were only means to anend. I do 


It would 


No—he 


But he had laid 
he was a more diplomatic 
Miss Fforde was prepared to 
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hate cynicism—it is so easy, and such a little 
makes such a great effect.” 

Something in her tone made Despard feel 
irritated. “Is she hitting at me again ¢” he 
thought. And the idea threw him, in his 
turn, off his guard. 

The natural result was that both forgot 
themselves in the interest of the discussion. 
And Despard, when he, as it were, awoke to 
the realisation of this, took care not to throw 
away the advantage he had gained. He 
drew her out, he talked as he but seldom 
exerted himself to do, and when, at the end 
of half-an-hour or so, an elderly lady whom 
he knew by name only, was seen approaching 
them, and Miss Fforde sprang to her feet, 
exclaiming, 

“Have you been looking for me? I hope 
not ’—he smiled quietly as he prepared to 
withdraw—he had succeeded ! 

“Good-night, Mr. Norreys,” 
simply. 

“Two evenings ago-she would not say 
good-night at all,” he thought. But he made 
no attempt to do more than bow quietly. 

“You are very—cold, grim—no, I don’t 
know what to call it, Maisie, dear,” said the 
lady, her cousin and present chaperone, as 
they drove away, “in your manner to men ; 
and that man in _ particular — Despard 
It is not often he is so civil to 


said Maisie 


Norreys. 
any girl.” 
“ T detest all men—all young men,” replied 
Maisie irritably. 
“ But, my dear, you should be commonly 


civil. And he had been giving himself, for 
him, unusual trouble to entertain you.” 
“Can he know about her? Oh, no, it is 
impossible,” she added to herself. 

Miss Fforde closed her lips firmly. But 
in a moment or two she opened them again. 

“Cousin Agnes,” she said, half smiling, 
“Tam afraid you are quite mistaken. If I 
had not been what you call ‘ commonly civil,’ 
would he have gone on talking tome? On 
the contrary, I am sadly afraid I was far too 
civil.” 

“My dear child,” ejaculated her cousin, 
“what do you mean?” 

“Oh,” said Maisie, “ _Idon’t know. Never 
mind the silly things I say. I like being 
with you, Cousin Agnes, but I don’t like 
London. Iam much happier at home in the 
country.” 

“ But, my dear child, when I saw you at 
home a few months ago you were looking 
forward with pleasure to coming. What has 
changed you? What has disappointed you?” 

“T am not suited for anything but a quiet 
country life—that is all,” said Miss Fforde. 
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‘“‘ But, then, Maisie, afterwards, you know, 
you will have to come to town and havea 
house of your own and all that sort of thing. 
lt is necessary for you to see something of 
the world to prepare you for : 

“ Afterwards isn’t now, Cousin Agnes. 
And Iam doing my best, as papa wished,” 
said the girl weariedly. “ Do let us talk of 
something else. Really sometimes I do wish 
I were any one but myself.” 

“ Maisie,” said her cousin reproachfully. 
“you know, dear, that isn’t right. You 
must take the cares and responsibilities of a 
position like yours along with the advantages 
and privileges of it.” 

“IT know,” Miss Fforde replied meekly 
enough; “but, Cousin Agnes, do tell me 
who was that very funny-looking man with 
the long fluffy beard whom you were talking 
to for some time.” 

“Oh, that, my dear, was Count Dalmiati, 
the celebrated” so-and-so, and once launched 
in her descriptions Cousin Agnes left Maisie 
in peace. 

Two days later came the afternoon of 
Lady Valence’s garden party. It was one of 
the garden parties to which “everybody” 
went—Despard Norreys for one, as a matter 
of course. He had got more gratification 
and less annoyance out of his second meeting 
with Miss Fforde; for he flattered himself 
he knew how to manage her now—* that 
little girl in black, who thinks herself so 
wonderfully wise, forsooth!” Yet the sting 
was there still; the very persistence with 
which he repeated to himself that he had 
mastered her showed it. His thoughts re- 
curred to her more than they were in the 
habit of doing to any one or anything but his 
own immediate concerns. Out of curiosity, 
merely, no doubt ; curiosity increased by the 
apparent improbability of satisfying it. For 
no one seemed to know anything about her. 
She might have dropped from the skies. He 
had indeed some difficulty in recalling her 
personality to the two or three people to 
whom he applied for information. 

“ A girl in black—at the Leslies’ musical 
party? Why, my dear fellow, there were 
probably a dozen girls in black there. There 
usually is a good sprinkling of black frocks 
at evening parties,” said one of the knowers 
of everybody whom he had selected to honour 
with his inquiries. “ What was there re- 
markable about her? There must have been 
something to attract your notice.” 

“No, on the contrary,” Despard replied, 
“she was remarkably unremarkable ;” and 
he laughed lightly. “It was only rather 
absurd. I have seemed haunted by her once 
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or twice’ lately, and yet nebody knows any- 
thing about her, except that her name is 
Ford.” 

“Ford,” said his companion ; “that does 
not tell much. And not pretty, you say?” 

“Pretty, oh, yes. No, not exactly pretty,” 
and a vision of Maisie’s clear cold profile, 
and—yes, there was no denying it—most 
lovely eyes, rose before him. ‘“ More than 
pretty,” he would have said had he not been 
afraid of being laughed at. “I don’t really 
know how to describe her, and it is of less 
than no consequence. I don’t suppose I 
shall ever see her again,” and he went on to 
talk of other matters. 

He did see her again, however, and it was, 
as will have already been supposed, at Lady 
Valence’s garden party that he did so. It 
was a cold day, of course. The weather, 
with its usual consideration, had changed 
that very morning, after having been, for 
May, really decently mild and agreeable. 
The wind had veered round to the east, and 
it seemed probable that the rain would look 
in, an uninvited guest, in the course of the 
afternoon. 

Lady Valence declared herself in despair, 
but as nobody could remember the weather 
ever being anything but highly detestable 
the day of her garden party, it is to be hoped 
that she in reality took it more _philoso- 
phically than she allowed. Despard strode 
about feeling very cold, and wondering why 
he had come, and why, having come, he 
stayed. There was a long row of conserva- 
tories and ferneries, and glass-houses of 
every degree of temperature not far from 
the lawn, where at one end the band was 
playing, and at the other some deluded beings 
were eating ices. Despard shivered; the 
whole was too ghastly. A door in the centre 
house stood invitingly open, and he turned 
in. Voices near at hand, female voices, 
warned him off at one side, for he was not 
feeling amiable, and he hastened in the 
opposite direction. By degrees the pleasant 
warmth, the extreme beauty of the plants 
and flowers amidst which he found himself, 
the solitariness, too, soothed and subdued 
his irritation. 

“If I could smoke,” he began to say to 
himself, when, looking round with a _half- 
formed idea of so doing, he caught sight 
amidst the ferns of feminine drapery. Some- 
one was there before him—but a very quiet, 
mouse-like somebody. A somebody who was 
standing there motionless, gazing at the tall 
tropical plants, enjoying, apparently, the 
warmth and the quiet like himself. 

“That girl in black, that sphinx of a girl 


again—by Jove!” murmured Despard under 
his breath, and as he did so, she turned and 
saw him. 

Her first glance was of annoyance; he 
saw her clearly from where he stood, there 
was no mistaking the fact. But, so quickly 
that it was difficult to believe it had been 
there, the expression of vexation passed. 
The sharply contracted brows smoothed ; the 
graceful head bent slightly forward ; the lips 
parted. 

“* How do you do, Mr. Norreys ?”’ she said. 
“We are always running against each other 
unexpectedly, are we not?” 

Her tone was perfectly natural, her 
manner expressed simple pleasure and grati- 
fication. She was again the third, the rarest 
of her three selves—the personality which 
Despard, in his heart of hearts, believed to be 
herself. 

He smiled—a slightly amused, a/most a 
slightly condescending smile, but a very plea- 
sant one all the same. He could afford to 
be pleasant now. Poor silly little girl—she 
had given in with a good grace, a truce to 
her nonsense of regal airs and dignity ; a 
truce, too, to the timid self-consciousness of 
her first introduction. 

“She understands better now, I see,’ he 
thought. “ Understands that a little country 
girl is but—ah, well—but a little country 
girl. Still, I must allow’”’—and he hesitated 
as his glance fell on her; it was the first 
time he had seen her by daylight, and the 
words he had mentally used did not quite 
“ fit ’—“T must allow that she has brains, 
and some character of her own.” 

“T can imagine it’s seeming so to you,” 
he said aloud. “ You have, I think you told 
me, lived always in the country. Of course, 
in the country one’s acquaintances stand out 
distinctly, and one remembers every day 
whom one has and has not seen. In town 
it is quite different. I find myself constantly 
forgetting people, and doing all sorts of stupid 
things, imagining I have seen some one last 
week when it was six months ago, and so on. 
But people are really very good-natured.” 

She listened attentively. 

“ How difficult it must be to remember all 
the people you know!” she said, with the 
greatest apparent simplicity ; indeed, with a 
tone of almost awe-struck reverence. 

“T simply don’t attempt it,” he replied. 

“How—dear me, I hardly know how to 
say it—how very good and kind of you it 
is to remember me,” she said. 

Mr. Norreys glanced at her sharply. 

Was she playing him off? For an in- 
stant the appalling suggestion all but took 























his breath away, but it was quickly dismissed. 
Its utter absurdity was too self-evident ; and 
the expression on her face reassured him. 
She seemed so innocent as she stood there, 
her eyes hidden for the moment by their well- 
fringed lids, for she was looking down. A 
faint, the very faintest, suspicion of a blush 
coloured her cheeks, there was a tiny little 
trembling about the corners of her mouth. 
But somehow these small evidences of con- 
fusion did not irritate him as they ‘had 
done when he first met her. On the contrary. 
“ Poor little girl,” he said to himself. “I see 
I must be careful. Still, she will live to get 
over it, and one cannot be positively brutal.” 

For an instant or two he did not speak. 

Then: “I never pay compliments, Miss 
Ford,” he said, “‘ but what I am going to say 
may sound to you like one. However, I 
trust you will not dislike it.” 

And again he unaccountably hesitated— 
what was the matter with him? He meant 
to be kindly encouraging to the girl, but as 
she stood beside him, looking up with a half- 
curious, half-deprecating expression in her 
eyes, he was conscious of his face slightly 
flushing; the words he wanted refused to 
come, he felt as if he were bewitched. 

“Won’t you tell me what you were going 
to say?” she said at last. “I should so like 
to hear it.” 

“It’s not worth saying,” he blurted out. 
“Indeed, though I know what I mean, I 
cannot express it. You—you are quite 
different from other girls, Miss Ford. It 
would be impossible to confuse you with the 
crowd. That’s about the sum of what I 
was thinking, though—I meant to express 
it differently. Certainly, in the way I have 
said it, no one by any possibility could take 
it for a compliment.” 

To his surprise she looked up at him with 
a bright smile, a smile of pleasure, and—of 
something else. 

“On the contrary, I do take it as a com- 
pliment, as a very distinct compliment,” she 
said, “considering whom it comes from. 
Though, after all, it is scarcely J that should 
accept it. The—the circumstances of my 
life may have made me different—my hav- 
ing been so little in town, for instance. I 
suppose there are some advantages in every- 
thing, even in apparent disadvantages.” 

Her extreme gentleness and deference put 
him at his ease again. 

“Oh, certainly,” he said. “ For my part, 
I often wish I had never been anywhere or 
seen anything! Life would, in such a case, 
seem so much more interesting. There would 
be still things left to dream about.” 
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He sighed, and there was something 
genuine in his sigh. “I envy people who 
have never travelled, sometimes,” he added. 

“ Have you travelled much?” she asked. 

“Oh, dear, yes—been everywhere—the 
usual round.” , 

“But the usual round is just what with 
me counts for nothing,’ she said sharply. 
“Real travelling means living in other 
countries, leading the life of their peoples, 
not rushing round the capitals of Europe 
from one cosmopolitan hotel to another.” 

He smiled a superior smile. “ When 
you have rushed round the capitals of Europe 
you may give an opinion,” his smile seemed 
to say. 

“That sort of thing is impossible, except 
for Bohemians,” he said languidly. “I 
detest talking about travels.” 

“Do you really?” she said with a very 
distinct accent of contempt. “Then I 
suppose you have not read and she 
named a book on everybody’s table at the 
moment. 

Despard’s face lighted up. 

“Oh, indeed, yes,” he said. “That is not 
an ordinary book of travels ;” and he went 
on to speak of the volume in question in a 
manner which showed that he had read it 
intelligently, while Miss Fforde, forgetting 
herself and her companion in the interest of 
what he said, responded sympathetically. 

Half unconsciously as they talked, they 
strolled up and down the wide open space 
in front of the ferns. Suddenly voices, 
apparently approaching them caught the girl’s 
ear. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, “my friends will be 
wondering what has become of me! I must 
Good-bye, Mr. Norreys,”’ and she held 
out her hand. There was something simple 
and perfectly natural in her manner as she 
did so, which struck him. It was almost as 
if she were throwing off impulsively a part 
which she was tired of playing. 

He held her hand for a quarter of an 
instant longer than was actually necessary. 

“I—I hope we may meet again, Miss 
Ford,” he said, simply but cordially—some- 
thing in her present manner was infectious 

“and continue our talk.” 

She glanced up at him. 

“I hope so, too,” she said quickly. But 
then her brows contracted again a little. 
“At least—I don’t know that it is very 
probable,” she added disconnectedly, as she 
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hastened away in the direction whence came 
the voices. 

“ Hasn't many invitations, I dare say,” he 
said to himself as he looked after her. 


“ If 
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she had been still with Gertrude Englewood 
I might, perhaps, have got one or two people 
to be civil tothem. But I daresay it would 
have been Quixotic, and it’s the sort of 
thing I dislike doing—putting one’s self 
under obligation for no real reason.” 

If he had heard what Maisie Fforde was 
thinking to herself as she made her way 
quickly to her cousin ! 

“What a pity,” she thought. “What a 
real pity that a man who must have had 
good material in him should have so sunk— 
to what I can’t help thinking vulgarity of 
feeliis, if not of externals—to such contemp- 
tible self-conceit and affectations! I can 
understand, however, that he may have been 
a nice boy once, as Gertrude maintains. 
Poor Gertrude—how her hero has turned 
out! I must never let her know how impos- 
sible I find it to resist drawing him out—it 
surely is not wrong? Oh, how I should Jove 
to see him thoroughly humbled! The worst 
of it is, that when he becomes a reasonable 
being, as he does now and then, he can be so 
nice—interesting even—and I forget whom 
I am talking to. But not for long! No, 
indeed—‘ Mrs. Englewood’s dowdy protégée,’ 
the ‘ bread-and-butter miss,’ for whom the 
tenth waltz was too much condescension, 
hasn’t such a bad memory. And when I 
had looked forward to my first dance so, and 
fancied the world was a good and kind place ! 
Oh!” and she clenched her hands as the hot 
mortification, the scathing dési//usionnement, 
of that evening recurred to her in its full 
force. “Oh, I hope it is not wicked and 
un-Christian, but I should Jove to see him 
humbled! I wonder if I shall see him again. 
I hope not—and yet I hope I shall.” 

The “again” came next at a dinner-party, 
to which she accompanied her cousin. Mrs. 
Maberly was old-fashioned in some of her 
ideas. Nothing, for instance, would persuade 
her that it was courteous to be more than 
twenty minutes later than the dinner-hour 
named, in consequence of which she not 
unfrequently found herself the first arrival. 
This in no way annoyed Maisie, as it might 
have done a less simple-minded maiden, 
indeed, on the contrary, it rather added to 
her enjoyment. She liked to get into a 
quiet corner and watch the various guests as 
they came in; she felt amused by, and yet 
sorry for, the little perturbations she some- 
times discerned on the part of the hostess, 
especially if the latter happened to be young 
and at all anxious-minded. This was the 
case on the evening in question, when fully 
half an hour had been spent by Miss Fforde 
in her corner before dinner was announced, 


“Tt is too bad,” Maisie overheard the 
young chdtelaine whisper to a friend, “such 
affectation really amounts to rudeness. But 
yet it is so awkward to go down——-”’ then 
followed some words too low for her to 
understand, succeeded by a joyful exclama- 
tion—‘“ Ah, there he is at last,” as again 
the door opened, and “ Mr. Norreys ” was 
announced. 

And Maisie’s ears must surely have peen 
preternaturally sharp, for through the buzz 
of voices, through the hostess’s amiably 
expressed reproaches, they caught the sound 
of her own name, and the fatal words “ that 
girl in black.” 

* You must think me a sort of. Franken- 
stein’s nightmare,” she could not help saying 
with a smile, as Despard approached to take 
her down to dinner. 

But she was scarcely prepared for the 
rejoinder. 

“1 won’t contradict you, Miss Ford, if you 
like to call yourself names. No, I should 
have been both surprised and disappointed 
had you not been here. I have felt sure all 
day I was going to meet you.” 

Maisie felt herself blush, felt too that his 
eyes were upon her, and blushed more, in 
fury at herself. 

“Fool that I am,” she thought. “ He is 
going to play now at making me fall in love 
with him, is he? How contemptible, how 
absurd! Does he really imagine he can take 
me in?” 

She raised her head proudly and looked at 
him to show him that she was not afraid to 
do so. But the expression on his face sur- 
prised her again. It was serious, gentle, 
and almost deprecating, yet with an honest 
light in the eyes such as she had never seen 
there before. 

“What an actor he would make,” she 
thought. Buta little quiver of some curious 
inexplicable sympathy which shot through her 
as she caught those eyes, belied the unspoken 
words. 

“IT am giving far more thought to the 
man and his moods than he is worth,’ was 
the decision she had arrived at by the time 
they reached the dining-room door. “ After 
all, tie wisest philosophy is to take the 
goods the gods send us and enjoy them. | 
shall forget it all for the present and speak 
to him as to any other pleasant man | 
happen to meet.” 

And for that evening, and whenever they 
met, which was not unfrequently in the 
course of the next few weeks, Maisie Fforde 
kept to this determination. Jt was not 
difficult, for when he chose, Despard Norreys 
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could be more than pleasant. And—* Miss 
Ford” in her third personality was not hard to 
be pleasant to ; and—another “and ’’—they 
were both young, both—in certain directions 
—deplorably mistaken in their estimates of 
themselves; and, lastly, human nature is 
human nature still, through all the changes 
of philosophies, fashions, and “ mauwrs.” 

The girl was no longer acting a part ; had 
she been doing so, indeed, she could not so 
perfectly have carried out the end she had, 
in the first fire of her indignation, vaguely 
proposed to herself. For the time being she 
was, so to speak, “letting herself go” with 
the pleasant insidious current of circum- 
stances. 

Yet the memory of that first evening was 
still there. She had not forgotten. 


And Despard ? 





PART III. 


Tue London season was over. Mr. Norreys 
had been longing for its close ; so, at least, he 
had repeated to his friends, and with even 
more insistance to himself, a great many, 
indeed a very great many, times, during the 
last hot, dusty weeks of the poor season’s 
existence. He wanted to get off to Norway 
in a friend’s yacht for some fishing, he said ; 
he seemed for once really eager about it, so 
eager as to make more than one of his com- 
panions smile, and ask themselves what had 
come to Norreys, he who always took things 
with such imperturbable equanimity, what 
had given him this mania for northern fishing? 

And now the fishing and the trip were 
things of the past. They had not turned 
out as delightful in reality as in anticipation 
somehow, and yet what had gone wrong 
Despard, on looking back, found it hard to 
say. Nothing had gone wrong was the 
truth of the matter. The weather had 
been fine and favourable ; the party had been 
well chosen; Lennox-Brown, the yacht’s 
owner, was the perfection of a host. 

“Tt was a case of the workman, not of the 
tools, I suspect,” Despard said to himself one 
morning, when, strolling slowly up and down 
the smooth bit of gravel path outside the 
drawing-room windows at Markerslea Vicar- 
age, he allowed his thoughts to wander 
backwards some little way. “I'm sick of it 
all,” he went on, with an impatient shake, 
testifying to inward discomposure. “I'ma 
fool after all, no wiser, indeed a very great 
deal more foolish, than my neighbours. And 
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I’ve been hard enough upon other fellows in 
my time. Little I knew! I cannot throw 
it off, and what to do I know not.” 

He was staying with his sister, his only 
near relation. She was older than he, had 
been married for several years, and had but 
one trouble in life. She was childless. 
Naturally, therefore, she lavished on Despard 
an altogether undue amount of sisterly devo- 
tion. But she was by no means an entirely 
foolish woman. She had helped to spoil him, 
and she was beginning to regret it. 

“ He is terribly, quite terribly blasé,” she 
was saying to herself as she watched him 
this morning, herself unobserved. “I have 
never seen it so plainly as this autumn,” and 
she sighed. “He is changed, too; he is 
moody and irritable, and that is new. He 
has always been so sweet-tempered. Surely 
he has not got into money difficulties—I can 
searcely think so. He is too sensible, 
Though, after all, as Charles often says, per- 
haps the best thing that could befall the poor 
boy would be to have to work hard for his 
living ”’—a most natural remark on the part 
of “Charles,” seeing that he himself had 
always enjoyed a thoroughly comfortable 
sufficiency, and again Mrs. Selby sighed. 

Her sigh was echoed ; she started slightly, 
then, glancing round, she saw that the glass 
door by which she stood was ajar, and that 
her brother had arrested his steps for a 
moment or two, and was within a couple of 
yards of her. It was his sigh that she had 
heard. Her face clouded over still more ; it 
is even probable that a tear or two rose un- 
bidden to her eyes. She was a calm, con- 
sidering woman as a rule; for once she 
yielded to impulse, and, stepping out, quickly 
slipped her hand through Mr. Norreys’ arm. 

** My dear Despard,” she said, “what a 
sigh! It sounded as if from the very depths 
of your heart, if,” she went on, trying to 
speak lightly, “if you have one that is to 
say, which 1 have sometimes doubted.” 

But he threw back no joke in return. 

“T have never given you reason to doubt 
it, surely, Maddie?” he said half reproach- 





fully. 

“No, no, dear. I'm in fun, of course. But 
seriously— ” 

“T’m serious enough.” 

“ Yes, that you are—too serious. What's 
the matter, Despard, for that there is 


something the matter, I am convinced?” 

He did not attempt to deny it. 

“ Yes, Madeline,” he said slowly, “I'm 
altogether upset. I've been false to all my 
own theories. I’ve been a selfish enough 
brute always, I know, but at least I think 
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I’ve been consistent. I’ve chosen my own 
line, and lived the life, and among the people 
that suited me, and—” 

“Been dreadfully, miserably spoilt, Des- 
pard.” 

He glanced up at her sharply. No, she 
was not smiling. His face clouded over still 
more. 

“ And that’s the best even you can say of 
me?” he asked. 

Mrs. Selby hardly let him finish. 

“ No, no. I am blaming myself more than 
you,’ she said quickly. “ You are much— 
much better than you know, Despard. You 
are not selfish, really. Think of what you 
have done for others ; how consistently you 
have given up those evenings to that night 
school.” 

“One a week—what’s that? And there’s 
no credit in doing a thing one likes. I enjoy 
those evenings, and it’s more than I can say 
for the average of my days.” 

But his face cleared a very little as he 
spoke. 

“Well,” she went on, “that shows you 
are not at heart an altogether selfish brute,” 
and now she smiled a little. ‘‘ And all the more 
does it show how much better you might 
still be if you chose. I am very glad, de- 
lighted, Despard, that you are discontented 
and dissatisfied ; I knew it would come sooner 
or later.” 

Mr. Norreys looked rather embarrassed. 

‘“* Maddie,’ he began again, “ you haven't 
quite understood me. I didn’t finish my 
sentence. I was going on to say that at 
least I had done no harm to any one else: 
if no one’s any the better through me, at 
least no one’s the worse for my selfishness— 
oh, yes, don’t interrupt,” he went on. “I 
know what you'd like to say—‘No man 
liveth to himself,’ the high-flown sort of thing. 
I don’t go in for that. But now—I have not 
even kept my consistency. You'd never 
guess what I’ve gone and done—at least, 
Maddie, can you guess ?”’ 

And his at all times sweet vcice, sweetened 
and softened as he spoke, and into his eyes 
stole a look Madeline had never seen there 
before. 

“Despard,” she exclaimed breathlessly, 
“have you, can you, have fallen in love?”’ 

He nodded. 

“Oh, dear Despard,” she exclaimed, “I am 
sovery glad. It will be the making of you. 
That's to say, if—but it must be somebody 
very nice.” 

“Nice enough in herself—nice,”’ he re- 
peated, and he smiled. “ Yes, if by nice you 
mean everything sweet and womanly, and 


original and delightful, and—oh, you mustn’t 
tempt me to talk about her. But what she 
is herself is not the only thing, my poor 
Maddie.” 

Mrs. Selby gave a start. 

“Oh, Despard,”’ she exclaimed, “ you don’t 
mean that she’s a married woman.” 

“No, no.” 

“Or, or any one very decidedly beneath 
you?” she continued, with some relief, but 
anxiously still. 

Despard hesitated. 

“That’s exactly what I can’t quite say,” 
he replied. ‘She’s alady by birth, that ’'m 
sure of. But she has seen very little. Lived 
always in a village apparently—she has been 
in some ways unusually well and carefully 
educated. But I’m quite positive she’s poor, 
really with nothing of her own, I fancy. I’m 
not sure—it has struck me once or twice 
that perhaps she had been intended for 
a governess.” 

Mrs. Selby gasped, but checked herself. 

“She has friends who are kind to her. I 
met her at some good houses. It was at 
Mrs. Englewood’s first of all, but since then 
I’ve seen her at much better places.” 

“ But why do you speak so doubtfully— 
you keep saying ‘I fancy’—‘ I suppose.’ It 
must be easy to find out all about her.” 

“ No, that’s just it. She’s curiously, no— 
not reserved—she’s too nice and well-bred 
for that sort of thing—but, if you can under- 
stand, she’s frankly backward in speaking of 
herself. She'll talk of anything but herself. 
She has an old invalid father whom she adores 
—and—upon my soul, that’s about all she 
has ever told me.” 

“You can ask Mrs. Englewood, surely?” 

Despard frowned. 

“IT can, and I have; at least, I tried it. 
But it was not easy. She’s been rather queer 
to me lately. She would volunteer no infor- 
mation, and of course—you see—I didn’t 
want to seem interested on the subject. It’s 
only just lately, since I came here in fact, 
that I’ve really owned it to myself,” and his 
face flushed. “I went yachting and fishing 
to put it out of my head, but—it’s been no 
use—I won’t laugh at all that sort of thing 
again as I have done, I can tell you.” 

* He’s very much in earnest,” thought Mrs. 
Selby. 

“ What—you don’t mind telling me— 
what is her name?” she asked. 

** Ford—Miss Ford. I fancy her first name 
is Mary. There’s a pet name they call her 
by,” but he did not tell it. 

* Mary Ford—that does not sound aristo- 
cratic,’ mused Mrs. Selby. ‘ Despard, tell 
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me, Mrs. Englewood is really fond of you. 
Do you think she knows anything against the 
girl, or her family, or anything like that, and 
that she was afraid of it for you ?” 

“Oh, dear no. Quite the contrary, Mai— 
Miss Ford isa great pet of hers. Gertrude 
was angry with me for not being civil to 
her,” and he laughed. 

“Not being civil to her,’ she repeated. 
“And you were falling in love with her? 
How do you mean?” 

“That was afterwards. -I was brutally 
uncivil to her at first. That’s how it began 
somehow,” he said, disconnectedly. 

Mrs. Selby felt utterly perplexed. Was he 
being taken in by a designing girl? It all 
sounded very inconsistent. 

“ Despard,” she said after a little silence, 
“shall I try to find out all about her from 
Mrs. Englewood? She would not refuse any 
information if it was for your sake.” 

He considered. 

“Well, yes,” 


’ 


he said, “perhaps you'd 


better.” 

“ And—” she went on, “if all is satis- 
factory ——”’ 

“Well?” 


“You will go through with it?” 

“T—suppose so. Altogether satisfactory 
it can’t be. I’m fairly well off as a bachelor, 
but that’s a very different matter. And— 
Maddie—I should hate poverty.” 

“You would have no need to call it 
poverty,” she said rather coldly. 

“* Well—well—lI’m speaking comparatively 
of course,’ he replied, impatiently. “It 
would be what J call poverty. AndI am 
selfish, I know. The best of me won’t come 
out under those circumstances. I’ve no 
right to marry you see—that’s what’s been 
tormenting me.” 

“But if she likes to face it—would not 
that bring out the best of you?’’ said Mrs. 
Selby hopefully, though in her heart rather 
shocked by his way of speaking. 

“ Perhaps—I can’t say. But of course if 
she did at 

“And you are sure she would?” asked 
Madeline, suddenly awaking to the fact that 
Miss Ford’s feelings in the matter had been 
entirely left out of the question. 

Despard smiled. 

“Do you mean am I sure she cares for 
me?” he said. “Oh, yes—as for that 

“T don’t like a girl who—who lets it be 
seen if she cares for a man,” she said. 

Mr. Norreys turned upon her. 

“Lets it be seen,” he repeated angrily. 
“Maddie, you put things very disagreeably. 
Would I—tell me is it likely that J would 
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take to a girl so utterly devoid of delicacy as 
your words sound? And is it so improbable 
that a girl would care for me?” He smiled 
in spite of himself, and Mrs. Selby’s answer- 
ing smile as she murmured : “I did not mean 
that, you know,” helped to smooth him down. 
“She did her best to make me think she 
detested me,” he added. “ But ——” 

“ Ah, yes, but—” said his sister fondly, 
“Then it is settled, Despard,’ she went 
on. “I shall tackle Mrs. Englewood in my 
own way. You can trust me. You don’t 
know where Miss Ford is at present?” she 
added. 

He shook his head despondently. 

“Not the ghost of an idea. I didn’t try 
to hear. I thought I didn’t want to know, 
you see. But—Maddie,” he added, half 
timidly, “ you'll write at once?” 

“ As soon as I possibly can,” she replied 
kindly, for glancing at him she saw that he 
looked really ill and worn. ‘“ And,” she 
went on, “‘as my reward, you will go with me 
to the Densters’ garden party, this afternoon. 
Charles can’t, and I hate going alone. I 
don’t know them—it is their first year here, 
though everybody says they are very nice 
people.” 

“Oh, dear,’ said Despard. 
Maddie. I must, I suppose.” 

“Then be ready. at a quarter to four. I'll 
drive you in the pony-carriage,’ and Madeline 
disappeared through the glass door whence 
she had emerged. 

“T wonder if she will write to-day,” 
thought Mr. Norreys, though he would have 
been ashamed to ask it. “I should like to 
know it’s done—a sort of crossing the Rubi- 
con. And it’s a good while now since that 
last day I saw her. She was never quite so 
sweet as that day. Supposing I heard she 
was married ¢” 

His heart seemed to stop beating at the 
thought, and he grew white, though there 
was no one to see. But he reassured him- 
self. Few things were less likely. Portion- 
less girls, however charming, don’t marry so 
quickly nowadays. 

Madeline’s feelings were mingled. She 
was honestly and unselfishly glad of what she 
believed might be a real turning point to- 
wards good for Despard. Yet—* if only he 
had not chosen a girl quite so denuded of 
worldly advantages as she evidently is,” she 
reflected. “For of course if she had either 
money or connection Mrs. Englewood would 
not have kept it a secret. She is far too 
outspoken. I must beg her to tell everything 
she knows, not to be afraid of my mixing her 
name up in the matter in any way. When 
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she sees that Charles and I will not disapprove 
she will feel less responsibility.” 

And it was with a comfortable sense of her 
own and “ Charles’s ” unworldliness that Mrs. 
Selby prepared to indite the important letter. 

She saw little of her brother till the after- 
noon. He did not appear at luncheon, having 
left word that he had gone for a long walk. 

“Provided only that he is not too late for 
the Densters,’ thought Madeline, with a 
little sigh over the perversity of mankind. 

But her fears were unfounded. At ten 
minutes to four Mr. Norreys made his ap- 
pearance in the hall, faultlessly attired, 
apologising with his usual courtesy, in which 
to his sister he never failed, for his five 
minutes’ delay, and Mrs. Selby, feeling pleased 
with herself outwardly and inwardly, for she 
was conscious both of looking well in a very 
pretty new bonnet, and of acting a truly 
high-minded part as a sister, seated herself 
in her place, with a glance of satisfaction at 
her companion. 

“ Everybody will be envying me,’ she said 
to herself, with a tiny sigh as she remembered 
former air-castles in Despard’s behoof. “The 
Flores-Carter girls and Edith and Bertha 

Ryder, indeed all the neighbourhood get 
quite excited if they know he’s here. He 
might have had his choice of the best 


’ 


matches in this county, to my own knowledge, 


end there are several girls with money. Ah, 
well!” 

The grounds seemed already full of guests 
when the brother and sister drove up to the 
Densters’ door. Mrs. Selby was at once 
seized upon by some of her special cronies, 
and for half-an-hour or so Despard kept 
dutifully beside her, allowing himself to be 
introduced to any extent, doing his best to 
please his sister by responding graciously to 
the various attentions which were showered 
upon him. But he grew very tired of it all 
in a little while—a curious dreamy feeling 
began to come over him, born no doubt of the 
unwonted excitement of his conversation with 
Madeline that morning. He had gone a 
long walk in hopes of recovering his usual 
equanimity, but had only succeeded in tiring 
himself physically. The mere fact of having 
put in words to another the conflict of the 
last few months seemed to have given actual 
existence to that which he had by fits and 
starts been trying to persuade himself was 
but a passing fancy. And even to himself he 
could not have told whether he was glad or 
sorry that the matter had come to a point—had, 
as it were, been taken out of his own hands. 
For that Madeline had already written to 
Mrs. Englewood, he felt little doubt. 
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“ Women are always in such a desperate 
hurry,” he said to himself, which, all things 
considered, was surely most unreasonable. 
Nor could he have denied that it was so, for 
even as he made the reflection he began to 
calculate in how many, or how few rather, 
days they might look for an answer, and to 
speculate on the chances of Mrs. Engle- 
wood’s being acquainted with Maisie’s present 
whereabouts. 

** Maisie,” he called her to himself, though 
he had somehow shrunk from telling the 
name to his sister. It was so sweet—so like 
her, he repeated softly, though truth to tell, 
sweetness was not the most conspicuous 
quality in our heroine. But Despard was 
honestly in love after all,as many better and 
many worse men have been before him, and 
will be again. And love of the best kind, 
which on the whole his was, is clairvoyant— 
he was not wrong about Maisie’s real sweet- 
ness. 

‘“*T do care for her, as deeply, as thoroughly 
as ever a man cared for a woman. But | 
don’t want to marry; it’s against all my 
plans and ideas. I didn’t want to fall in love 
either, for that matter. ‘The whole affair up- 
sets everything I bad ever dreamt of.” 

He felt dreaming now—he had managed 
to leave his sister and her friends, absorbed 
in the excitement of watching a game of 
lawn tennis between the best players of the 
county, and had stolen by himself down some 
shady walks away from the sparkle and chat- 
ter of the garden party. The quiet and 
dimness soothed him, but increased the 
strange unreal feeling, of which he had been 
conscious since the morning. He felt as if 
nothing that could happen would surprise 
him—he was actually, in point of fact not 
surprised, when at a turn in the path he saw 
suddenly before him, advancing towards him, 
her cloudy black drapery—for she was in 
black as ever—scarcely distinguishable from 
the dark shrubs at each side, the very 
person around whom all his thoughts were 
centering— Maisie— Maisie Ford herself ! 

He did not start, he made no exclamation. 
A strange intent look came into his eyes, as 
he walked on towards her. Long afterwards 
he remembered, and it helped to explain 
things, that she too had testified no surprise. 
But her face flushed a little, and the first 
expression he caught sight of was one of 
pleasure—afterwards, long afterwards, he 
remembered this too, 

They met—their hands touched. 
a moment he did not speak. 

“How do you do, Mr. Norreys?” she said 
then. “It is hot and glaring on the lawn, is 
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it not? I have just been seeing my father 
off. He was too tired to stay longer, and I 
was glad to wander about here in the shade a 
little.” 

“ Your father?” he repeated half mechani- 
cally. 

“ Yes—we are staying, he and I, for a few 
days at Laxter’s Hill. Iam so sorry he has 
gone—I would so have liked you to see 
him.” 

She spoke eagerly, and with the peculiar, 
bright girlishness really natural to her, which 
was one of her greatest charms. 

Despard looked at her; her voice and 
manner helped him a little to throw off the 
curious sensation of unreality. But he was, 
though he scarcely knew it, becoming in- 
wardly more and more wrought up. 

“T should have liked to see him exceed- 
ingly,” he began, “any one so dear to you. 
I may hope some other time perhaps, to do 
so? I—lI was thinking of you when I first 
caught sight of vou just now, Miss Ford— 
indeed, I have done nothing—upon my word, 
you may believe me—I have done little else 
than think of you since we last met.” 

The girl’s face grew strangely still and 
intent, yet with a wistful look in the eyes 
telling of feelings not to be easily read. It 
was as if she were listening, in spite of her- 


self, for something she still vaguely hoped 
she was mistaken in expecting. 

* Indeed,” she began to say, but he inter- 
rupted her. 

“No,” he said, “do not speak till you 


have heard me. I had made up my mind to 
it before I met you just now. I was just 
wondering how and when it could be, But 
now that this opportunity has come so quickly 
I will not lose it. I love you—I have loved 
you for longer than I knew myself, than I 
would own to myself ——”’ 

“From the very first, from that evening 
at Mrs. Englewood’s?”’ she said, and but for 
his intense preoccupation, he would have 
been startled by her tone. 

“Yes,” he said simply, yet with a strain 
of retrospection in his eyes, as if determined 
to control himself and speak nothing but the 
unexaggerated truth—* yes, I almost think 
it began that first evening, rude, brutally 
rude as I was to you. I would not own it— 
I struggled against it, for I did not want to 
marry. I had no thought of it. Iam selfish, 
very selfish, I fear, and I preferred to keep 
clear of all ties and responsibilities, which 
too often become terribly galling on small 
means. Iam no hero—but now—you will 
forgive my hesitation and—and reluctance, 
will you not? You are.generous I know, 
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and my frankness will not injure me with 
you, will it? You will believe that I loved 
you almost from the first, though I could not 
all at once make up my mind to marrying on 
small means? And now—now that I under- 
stand—that—that all seems different to me 
—that nothing seems of consequence except 
to hear you say you love me, as—as I have 
thought sometimes—-Maisie—you will not be 
hard on me t——” 

He stopped ; he could have gone on much 
longer, and there was nothing now outwardly 
to interrupt him. She had stood there 
motionless, listening. Her face he could 
scarcely see, it was half turned away, but 
that seemed not unnatural. What then 
caused his sudden misgiving ? 

“ Maisie,” he repeated more timidly. 

Then she turned—there was a burning 
spot of red on each cheek, her eyes were 
flaming. Yet her voice was low and quiet. 

“Hard on you!” she repeated. “I am 
too sorry for myself to think or care much 
about you. [Iam—yes, I may own it, I am so 
horribly disappointed. I had really allowed 
myself to think of you as sincere, as, in spite 
of your unmanly affectations, your con- 
temptible conceit, an honest man, a possible 
friend. I was beginning to forgive your ill- 
bred insolence to me as a stranger at the 
first, thinking there was something worthy 
of respect about you after all. But—oh, 
dear! And to try to humbug me by this 
sham honesty—to dare to say you did not 
think you could have cared for me enough 
to risk curtailing your own self-indulgences, 
but that now—it is too pitiful. But, oh, dear 
—it is too horribly disappointing !” 

And as she looked at him again, he saw 
that her eyes were actually full of tears. 

His brain was in a whirl of bewilder- 
ment, bitterest mortification and indignation. 
For the moment the last had the best of it. 

“ You have a right to refuse me, to despise 
my weakness if you choose—whether it is 
generous to take advantage of my misplaced 
confidence in you in having told you all—yes, 
all, is another matter. But one thing you 
shall not accuse me of, and that is, of lying to 
you. I have not said one untruthful word. 
I did—yes, I did love you; Mary Ford- 
what I feel to you now is something 
more like 34 

He hesitated. 

“Hate, I suppose,” she suggested mock- 
ingly. “All the better. It cannot be a 
pleasant feeling to hate any one, and I do 
not wish you anything pleasant. If I could 
believe,” she went on slowly, “if I could 
believe you had loved me, I think I should 
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be glad, for it would be what you deserve. 
I would have liked to make you love me from 
that very first evening if I could—just 
to—— but unluckily I am not the sort of 
woman to succeed in anything of that kind. 
However ——’” 

She stopped ; steps approaching them were 
heard through the stillness. Maisie turned. 
“T have nothing more to say, and I do not 
suppose you wish to continue this conversa- 
tion. Good-bye, Mr. Norreys.” 

And almost before he knew she had gone, 
she had quite disappeared. 

Despard was a strong man, but for a 
moment or two he really thought he was 
going to faint. He had grown deathly white 
while Maisie’s hard, bitter words rained down 
upon him like hailstones ; now that she had 
left him he grew so giddy that had he not 
suddenly caught hold of a tree, he would have 
fallen. 

“It feels like a sunstroke,” he said vaguely 
to himself, as he realised that his senses were 
deserting him, not knowing that he spoke 
aloud. 

He did not know either that some one had 
seen him stagger, and almost fall. A slightly 
uneasy feeling had made Maisie stop as 
she hurried off and glance back, herself 
unobserved. 

“ He looked so fearfully white,” she said ; 
“do—do men always look like that when 
girls refuse them, I wonder ?” 

For Maisie’s experience of such things 
actually coming to the point, was, as should 
be the case with all true women, but small. 

“T thought—I used to think I would enjoy 
seeing him humbled. But he did seem in 
earnest.”’ 

And then came the glimpse of the young 
fellow’s physical discomfiture. Maisie was 
horribly frightened, throwing all considera- 
tions but those of humanity to the winds she 
rushed back again. 

“Perhaps he has heart-disease, though he 
looks so strong,” she thought, “and if so— 
oh, perhaps I have killed him.” 

She was beside him in an instant. A 
rustic bench, which Despard was too dizzy to 
see, stood near. The girl seized hold of his 
arm and half drew it round her shoulder. 
He let her do so unresistingly. 

“Try to walk a step or 
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Norreys,”’ she said, ‘“ lam very strong. There, 
now,” as he obeyed her mechanically, “ here 
is a seat,’’ and she somehow half pushed, half 
drew him on to it. “ Please smell this,”’ and 
she took out a little silver vinaigrette, of 
strong and pungent contents, “I am never 
without this, for papa is so delicate, you 
know.” 

Despard tried to open his eyes, tried to 
speak, but the attempt was not very success- 
ful. Maisie held the vinaigrette close to his 
nose; he started back, the strong essence 
revived him almost at once. He took it into 
his own hand and smelt it again. Then his 
face grew crimson. 

“I beg your pardon a thousand times. I 
am most ashamed, utterly ashamed of myself,” 
he began. 

But Maisie was too practically interested 
in his recovery to feel embarrassed. 

“ Keep sniffing at that thing,” she said, 
“you will soon be all right. Only just tell 
me—” she added anxiously, “there isn’t 
anything wrong with your heart, is there?” 

‘“‘ For if so,” she added to herself, “ I must 
at all costs run and see if there is a doctor to 
be had.” 

Despard smiled —a 
smile. 

“No, thank you,” he said. “I am sur- 
prised that you credit me with possessing 
one,’ he could not resist adding. ‘ The real 
cause of this absurd faintness is a very pro- 
saic one, I fancy. I went a long walk in the 
hot sun this morning.” 

“Oh, indeed, that quite explains it,” said 
Maisie, slightly nettled. ‘Good-bye again 
then,” and for the second time she ran off. 

“ All the same, I will get Conrad or some- 
body to come round that way,” she said to her- 
self. “I will just say I sawa man looking as 
if he was fainting. He won’t be likely to tell.” 

And Despard sat there looking at the little 
silver toy in his hands. 

“1 did not thank her,” he said to himself. 
“TI suppose I should have done so, though 
she would have done as much, or more, for a 
starving tramp on the road.” 

Then he heard again steps coming nearer 
like those which had startled Maisie away. 

They had apparently turned off elsewhere 
the first time—this time they came steadily 
on. 


successfully bitter 


(To be continued.) 


























ANTWERP. 


From a Drawing by T. R. Macqvorp. 


ANTWERP. 


NTWERP isa city 
which lies so near 
home that we 
English have ac- 
customed ourselves 
to regard it as a 
mere place of pas- 
sage. And _ yet, 

















although modern 
improvement has 
already greatly 


changed its appear- 
ance and character, 
there is still much 
left to interest a 
traveller ; and if we 
want thoroughly to 
enjoy a first impres- 


WINDOW, INTERIOR oF Musée sion of this old- 
PLANTIN. i a 
world city, let us 
From a Drawing by T. R. y » 
Macquor. go by water, from 


Harwich, by one of 
the steamers of the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. 

These are large, swift, and very 
comfortable. We can dine in London, leave 
Liverpocl Street Station by the continental 
express at eight o'clock, and, if we be reason- 
ably fortunate in weather, we shall next 
morning, soon after passing Flushing, get up 


boats 


refreshed, at our usual hour; and have 
a good breakfast on board; and between 
nine and ten o'clock we shall-find ourselves 
nearing the wonderful tower of Antwerp 
Cathedral, which looks as if it stood almost 
alone in a vast plain. 

From a distance we have seen this delicate 
tower and spire piercing the clouds—there 
has been hardly any sign of a large town ; 
but, as the steamer turns a corner of the 
Scheldt, suddenly the low-lying city, with 
its multitude of towers, spires; and houses, 
shows above the shipping and the quays, 
dwarfed, however, by the splendid cathedral ; 
and, soon after Antwerp has thus suddenly 
revealed itself, the silvery chimes float out 
on the wind from that lofty, richly sculptured 
tower, with pleasant greeting as the steamer 
glides swiftly past to the landing-stage. 

What a bustle and excitement, what a 
babel of voices there is among the swarms of 


Jacteurs when the passengers begin to step 


on shore. Many of these garcons welcome 
you garrulously English—eager to carry 
your luggage, if not you and your friends, to 
the nearest fly. 

While the luggage is being brought out 
of the steamer we can look at the broad 
Scheldt flowing peacefully along, and think 
of some of the associations that connect it 
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with the historic town we have reached. 
We think of the terrible giant Druon 
Antigon, who, the legend says, dwelt in 
the old castle on the banks of the river, 
and caused great terror to all, far and near. 
He kept watch from the top of the castle, 
and levied mail on the merchants going up 
or down the river to the extent of one half 
of their goods ; but if any had the boldness 
to defy him, or tried to cheat him as to the 
amount of their possessions, woe betide them ! 
the giant seized everything they had, and cut 


, 
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Antwerp—* Dives Antwerpia,’ as it was 
called—was at the height of its glory, 
perhaps the proudest and most important 
commercial city in Europe; between two 
and three thousand ships could be seen lying 
at anchor at one time in the river, and it 
would be several weeks before those lying 
farthest off could unlade their goods. 

A few years later, Antwerp was besieged 
by Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma, and 
incendiary fleets were constantly sent by the 
enterprising citizens down the Scheldt, to set 
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MILK-WOMAN, ANTWERP. 


From a Drawing by 


off their right hands, which he threw into 
the Scheldt. 

At last, the legend Says, Saivius Brabo, 
the husband of Swana, who was the cousin 
of Julius Cesar, challenged the giant to 
single combat, and, after a fearful struggle, 
Brabo slew him and served the giant as he 
had served so many others, by cutting off his 
right hand and throwing it into the river. 

From this legend comes one derivation of 
the name Antwerp, from “Hand” and 
“Werpen” to throw, and hence also, add 
the chroniclers, the castle and the two cut 
hands found in the arms of Antwerp. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, 


T. R. Macqvorp. 


fire to the bridge of boats which the Prince 
had made a few miles away to cut off the 
access of supplies to the hard-pressed city. 

A shout from the driver disturbs our 
reveries. The luggage is all on the fly, and 
our cocher is impatiently waiting for us. 

The quay where the steamers stop is some 
distance from the old and busy part of 
Antwerp ; and at first the drive through the 
modern, quiet-looking streets is rather dreary. 

As we get nearer the middle of the town 
we pass a milk-woman and her cart and 
brass cans ; she is a bronzed, merry-looking 
woman, and her costume is probably much the 
same as it was in the days of the famous siege. 
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THE STATUE OF RUBENS, IN THE PLACE VERTE. 


From a Drawing by T. R. Macqvow. 


She wears a white cap and large gold ear- 
rings; she carries a huge brass pitcher on 
her arm, and her milk-cart, drawn by two 
big, good-tempered-looking dogs, harnessed 
and muzzled, is filled with bright, quaintly 
shaped brass pitchers resting in hay. 

She looks pleasantly at us as we pass. 

In a few more minutes we reach the 
corner of the Place Verte. 

On the opposite side of it we see the 
splendid cathedral towering above the trees 
and the quaint houses, and then we stop at 
the hotel St. Antoine, and the master and 
the cunning-looking Dutch porter close by 
come out to receive us. 


After settling with the driver—a task of 
no small difficulty owing to his exorbitant 
demands—we are shown our rooms, which, to 
our satisfaction, look into the Place Verte. 

We walk out into this Place. It is Sunday, 
and the square is crowded with merry, 
chattering groups, chiefly peasants and 
others on their way to the cathedral. This 
is on the other side, and at close quarters 
looks more imposing than ever. 

It is a bright scene: the people wear 
varied coloured clothes—their Sunday best ; 
many of the women have white caps and some 
of them massive gold ornaments. There are 
rows of stalls covered with brilliant flowers 
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made into bouquets of all sorts and sizes ; 
these stalls are just in front of the quaint, but 
defacing little houses under the shadow of the 
cathedral. People buy, chatter, and laugh 
in front of the grand cathedral, with its 
beautiful tower and spire of lace-like stone, 
rising more than four hundred feet into the 
air, high up above the crowd, and as we 
gaze the chimes ring out, giving us a hearty 
welcome to Antwerp. 

A triple row of young trees is planted 
round the Place Verte. In the middle 
we see Geef’s imposing bronze statue of 
Antwerp’s most celebrated citizen, Peter 
Paul Rubens, painter, statesman, courtier, 
exemplary husband and father. The statue 
was not erected until 1840. Rubens stands 
erect, colossal in size, and looks thoughtfully 
before him, his right hand held out. He 
wears a tunic, trunk hose, and sword of the 
period, an ample cloak is over his left arm 
and shoulder, his palette set with colours is 
at his feet. He is a grand-looking man in 
every way, and the indication of power in the 
face and general bearing strikes us at once. 

Rubens appears to have enjoyed great 
wealth and honour, yet we are told that his 
way of living was simple, regular, almost 
austere, 

Every morning he went to early mass, 
then he worked till eleven o'clock ; often 
while painting he would have read to him one 
of his favourite authors—Virgil, Plutarch, or 
Seneca. He dined at midday, frugally ; then 
he went to work again till five or six o'clock ; 
after which, when practicable, he went out 
riding, his favourite exercise. He kept several 
fine horses, which served him alternately for 
riding and for models. He spent the evening 
quietly with his family or friends, 

Before we had been an hour in Antwerp 
we became thoroughly imbued with the idea 
of Rubens. We pictured the handsome, 
rather portly painter, well dressed and 
courteous, giving a gracious welcome to the 
stranger in Antwerp, and we wondered that 
the city had been content to remain so long 
without a statue of him in its principal 
square, 

On our way to the cathedral, as we pass 
the flower-stalls, their buxom owners vocif- 
erously entreat us to buy, and for a few 
sous we get a beautiful nosegay. 

We go inside the cathedral with the crowd; 
the atmosphere is oppressively laden with 
thick clouds of incense. 

It is High Mass ; the church is one sea of 
heads. 

We see many curious and picturesque 
costumes here and there ; close by us sits a 


very old woman wearing a cap of elaborate 
metal-work, below which are lappets of the 
finest Mechlin lace. 

The service is splendid. From the organ 
loft at the west end, the fine voices and 
music of the full choir and orchestra come 
grandly swelling and pealing through the 
spacious nave and many aisles. 

Then a vast procession of lanterns mounted 
on poles is formed in the choir, and, going 
right down the centre of the nave, marches 
out by the west door into the town. As a 
large crowd follows the procession we are 
better able to look about us. The effects of 
light and shade across the nave and six aisles 
as the sun strikes through the painted 
windows are very grand. Notre Dame 
d’Anvers is, we believe, the only church of 
importance in Europe which has six aisles, 
and these give great impressiveness to the 
otherwise plain interior. 

No doubt in former days, before the 
devastations it suffered by fire and pillage, 
the church was sumptuously ornamented. 
But it makes up in pictures for its lack of 
other decorations. 

The pictures are uncovered to-day, and we 
can enjoy them at leisure. Rubens’s mag- 
nificent Descent from the Cross hangs in 
the south transept, and is a convincing 
testimony to the genius of the master. His 
Elevation of the Cross and Assumption 
are also in this church, but these are 
considerably inferior to the Descent, which 
remains, and will remain, as long as 
the pigments endure and the canvas holds 
together, one of the finest pictures in the 
world. There are several other paintings 
worthy of notice. 

The first church in Antwerp was built in 
the precincts of the old castle, and, says the 
legend, contained a miraculous statue of the 
Virgin. 

When the Northmen in the ninth century 
seized the castle, they threw this statue into 
the neighbouring swamp. After the bar- 
barians went away the statue was found 
half embedded in the mud, and to secure it 
was tied by some pious hand to the stump of 
a willow. Many miracles were worked by 
the statue, and soon it became an object of pil- 
grimage and worship. The people christened 
it Onze Lieve Vrouw op het staakske (Notre 
Dame sur le poteau) ; and out of the offerings 
of the pilgrims a chapel was built on the spot 
where the statue was found. This chapel was 
soon after enlarged into a handsome church, 
and the wonder-working statue was placed on 
a sumptuous altar, at the foot of which the 
offerings of the faithful still poured in. 
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One night a matron named Baet Soetkens, 
with the help of the sacristan, managed to 
get herself shut up in the church, and fled at 
daybreak to Brussels, carrying with her the 
holy image. The canons of Notre Dame, not to 
be daunted, replaced the statue with another, 
and it was soon found that the marvellous 
properties of the new statue were not one 
whit inferior to those of the old. 

We came out of the cathedral by the west 
door and passed Quentin Matsys’ elaborate 
and beautiful iron canopy. covering a well. 
The canopy deserves careful attention, for it 
is a masterpiece of early iron work. At the 
top of it is a figure of a knight in armour, 
said to represent Salvius Brabo ; the figure 
holds up a gauntlet. 

We went into the handsome sixteenth-cen- 
tury Hotel de Ville in the Grande Place close 
by, to see the beautifully sculptured Renais- 
sance chimney-piece in the room used by the 
burgomaster. The Hétel de Ville was for- 
merly one of the richest buildings in Europe, 
but in 1576, during the “Spanish Fury,” 
the fiendish Spanish soldiers speedily con- 


verted it into a blackened ruin, A few years | 


afterwards it was restored as we see it now. 

The Grande Place has been the scene of 
many interesting events, some of them terri- 
ble and bloody. In the Grande Place the 
guilds assembled in war time, and gathered 
round the town banner. We looked with 
much interest at the picturesque old guild 
houses still standing round the Place; they 
date from the sixteenth century. 

By this time we were beginning to feel 
hungry, and one of us spying out a restaurant 
in the Place Verte, we went in to get some 
luncheon. We had a little room, or rather 
aleove, to ourselves. The alcove next to 
ours was engaged by « party of Belgians. 
We could not actually see them, but in 
the large looking-glass opposite we caught 
glimpses of what they were doing, and we 
could hear all they said. 

The entertainment began with speeches 
and wine, interspersed with songs. Healths 
were drunk and compliments exchanged. 
After a quarter of an hour or so spent in 
this way the soup appeared, and the worthy 
Belgians became a little quieter, though one 
of them, a stout little tub of a man, between 
his spoonfuls of soup would break out into a 
snatch of some familiar air, putting his hand 
on his heart as he sang. 

We left soon after, so we did not know 
how the party ended, but as, while the dinner 
progressed, the merry-makers seemed to be 
growing more and more excited, it was per- 
haps as well that we did not wait till the end. 
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We next set out to find the Musée Plantin, 
which we had been told was the most curious 
of all the interesting places in Antwerp. It 
is close to the Scheldt, and stands on one side 
of the Place du Vendredi. 

Outside, the house is ordinary-looking 
enough, but when we were once inside we 
found much difficulty in forcing ourselves to 
come away—the place is such a storehouse 
of beautiful and old-world things. 

The house originally belonged to the famous 
printer, Christophe Plantin, Plantin was a 
Frenchman—he was born in 1514 near Tours. 
He made a tour in France, picking up all the 
knowledge about printing that he could, and 
came to Antwerp in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, where he established himself 
as a bookseller and binder. A few years 
later on, in 1555, he started business as a 
printer, and began to produce his wonderful 
books. They were at first few in number, but 
gradually they grew more and more numer- 
ous, until Plantin’s printing presses became 
the most famous and productive in the 
Netherlands. It was not however till 1579 
that he bought the building in the Place du 
Vendredi. 

Plantin was a learned and accomplished 
man, and the author of several books ; he was 
essentially practical, an indefatigable worker, 
and possessed great penetration. 

Every book that he printed was most care- 
fully and accurately done, and he appears to 
have fully deserved the great success he 
obtained, though the establishment was never 
a financial success, for, owing to his thorough- 
ness and liberality of spirit, he was often in 
money difficulties. 

The first book was issued from his Antwerp 
press in May, 1555 ; it bears the title L’Jnsti- 
tution dune fille de noble maison ; traduite de 
langue Tuscane en Francois. 

The most celebrated book Plantin printed 
was the polyglot Bible for Philip II., begun 
in 1568, and finished in 1573. It was 
in eight folio volumes, and it is said that 
forty. workmen were employed for nearly 
five years in its production. 

Plantin excelled as a bookbinder and 
worker in leather. He was commissioned by 
Philip II.’s secretary, Gabriel de Cayas, to 
make a casket to contain some jewellery 
which the secretary wished to send to Philip. 
Plantin made a beautiful little leather box, 
a perfect work of art, and as soon as it 
was done, not caring to trust a workman, he 
went out himself to take it to the secretary. 
It was night, and as the streets were very 
dark, Plantin got a servant to carry a lantern 
before him. On the way, close to the Place 
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de Meir, they were suddenly attacked by 
several men with drawn swords. The terri- 
fied servant dropped the lantern and fled; 
before Plantin could even speak or attempt 
to escape he was run through the body, and 
fell senseless to the ground, where he was 
left for dead. When Plantin came to his 
senses he managed somehow to crawl home, 
and lay for several days at the point of 
death. 

It came out afterwards that a party of 
riotous merry-makers, some of whom had 


oppression under Philip II. were ever grow- 
ing greater. During the siege of Antwerp 
by Farnese, Plantin fled to Leyden and 
founded there a branch printing establish- 
ment, having left the Antwerp one in charge 
of his son-in-law, Francois Raphelengius. 

When Antwerp surrendered to Farnese in 
1585, Plantin returned to the city; he died 
there in 1589. 

By his will he left the Antwerp establish- 
ment to his son-in-law Jean Moretus, who 
had married Plantin’s second daughter Mar- 











COURTYARD, MUSEE PLANTIN. 
From a Drawing by T. R. Macqvorp. 


been disturbed the previous night by a wan- 
dering musician, had set out after dinner 
vowing vengeance against the minstrel, and in 
the dark, mistaking Plantin for the object of 
their wrath, they had fallen on him at once. 

From this time Plantin had to give up 
binding and casket-making, and turn his 
whole attention to printing. 

He had come to Antwerp shortly before the 
abdication of Charles V. The city was then 
in the height of its glory, but the religious 
disputes which led to the terrible scenes 
enacted during the period of the Spanish 


tine. The house remained in the Moretus 
family until it was purchased in 1875 by the 
town for 1,200,000 francs, and soon after 
opened as a public museum. 

It is worth while to make the journey to 
Antwerp only to see the Musée Plantin— 
there is nothing quite like it in Europe. 

But we will go in and walk through its 
multitude of rooms. The first room is hung 
round with splendid tapestry ; the floor is par- 
queteried, in the middle of the room stands 
a table made entirely of the choicest tor- 
toiseshell. 

















The next rooms contain family portraits 
by Rubens, Vandyck, and others, besides 
copies (many of which are by Rubens) from 
the Italian masters. In the middle of the 
rooms, in glass cases, are specimens of beauti- 
ful illumination and early printing ; and there 
are fine oak cabinets with china, and some 
quaint old chairs. 

From this suite of rooms we pass into 
the spacious oblong courtyard. As we enter 
the courtyard we are greeted by silvery 
music coming from we know not where, Can 
it be that the Musée Plantin possesses these 
melodious chimes? Then we hear that they 
are some way off, and we remember that 
they must come wafted down from the belfry 
of that wonderful tower amongst the clouds 
in the Place Verte. 

On one side of the courtyard a huge vine 
entirely covers the wall of the house with beau- 
tiful luxuriant foliage. For three hundred 
years this vine has steadily put forth leaves 
and fruit as the seasons come round. A bust of 
the fine head of Jean Moretus peeps out from 
amidst the thick foliage. There are three 
other busts of the family on the arcaded side 
of the courtyard. Behind these arcades are 
the shop and some of the working rooms. 

All is set in order in these rooms, and we 
almost expect to see Plantin himself rise 
courteously from his desk and ask us what 
he can do for us; but a giggling staring 
Flemish girl in a huge white cap and bright 
green shawl, with her strutting boy-soldier 
lover, soon dispel this illusion, and we walk 
on quickly so as to lose sight of them. We 
go on till we find ourselves in a suite of 
rooms on the opposite side of the house. 
Several of these rooms have oak dados, and, 
above the oak, beautiful old stamped Cordo- 
van leather. Then come a long range of 
printing presses and implements—they all 
look arranged and ready for use, every- 
thing is perfectly orderly and workmanlike— 
and we spend a long time in examining them. 

The broad staircase leads us up to numbers 
of delightful rooms tastefully fitted ; most of 
them are full of china, etchings, and engrav- 
ings; the walls are dadoed with carved 
and panelled oak, surmounted by gorgeous 
stamped leather. 

One room was particularly attractive to us. 
A fine Turkey carpet covered the middle of 
the floor ; the beautiful stamped leather above 
the oak panelling was gold and greenish-blue 
in colour. On this hung some pictures and 
choice engravings, in the middle of the room 
stood a massive carved oak table covered 
with a cloth, soft in texture, and a delicate 
blue in colour. A chandelier of sparkling 
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glass pendants of quaint shape hung from 
the ceiling. One side of the room looked 
through the small square panes of the 
stone ribbed windows on to the courtyard 
and the other sides of the house ; while from 
an end of the room we had a vista of other 
rooms beyond. 

There is a delightful little state bedroom, 
containing a beautifully-carved oak bedstead, 
with faded rich green silk hangings and 
counter-pane. 

The chief library is very fascinating—one 
can fancy it as old as the time of Plantin ; 
the shelves are filled with rare old books 
bound in white vellum, over which we longed 
to linger. The air of quiet and repose in this 
room is delightful ; one half of it catches the 
afternoon sun ; a bookworm could live and 
die here with utter content. In fact the whole 
house has such an old-world air and charm 
that it is difficult to conceive how the last 
owner, Monsieur Moretus, could ever have 
brought himself to part with it. And the 
sum for which he eventually did sell it 
seems so trifling to us English for such an 
inestimable storehouse of treasures. It is 
impossible to give any idea of the Musée 
Plantin in a short article; it must be seen 
and visited many times to fully appreciate it. 

Early one morning we went into the fish 
market. We found the fish auction going 
on, The auction is generally held between 
seven and nine o'clock in the morning. 

A solemn-looking man sits in a little erec- 
tion in the middle of the market ; just below 
him is a slab of stone, on which the fish are 
thrown or hooked out of barrels. The bvyers 
stand round in a circle. 

The auctioneer begins in a rapid monotone 
to name the price ; he starts at a high figure, 
and quickly reduces it until one of the buyers 
throws up a hand, or calls out, and becomes 
the owner of the fish. One bid decides the 
matter. But this scene, though curious, is 
trying for squeamish people; the fish are 
sometimes only skate, and on every side the 
operations of skinning and cleaning fish go 
on vigorously. 

The old fish market was close to the vener- 
able picturesque building called the Steen. 
This was formerly part of the castle of 
Antwerp, and it is said that some of the 
work of the Northmen, who in the ninth 
century were masters of Antwerp for nearly 
sixty years, can still be seen. The Steen is 
now used as a museum for curiosities. 

After breakfast we ascended the great 
tower of the cathedral. On the way up we 
paused to look at the belfry and its ninety- 
nine bells, the king of which is Carolus— 
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THE HOUSE OF CHARLES V., ANTWERP. 
From a Drawing by T. R. Macqvorp. 


Charles V.’s godchild ; it weighs eight tons ! 
Suddenly the whole air clashed and clanged 
with sound, the tower seemed to rock, and 
we thought for an instant that some frightful 

















| accident must be hap- 
pening. 

“Tt is only the bells, messieurs,” 
said the custodian, laughing at our 
awestruck faces. At least we were 
told afterwards that he said this, 
for the noise was so deafening that 
we hurried on up the steps with 
our hands to our ears. The inter- 
ested traveller, if he has any nerves, 
will do well not to stop to examine 
the belfry just at the moment the 
bells are likely to ring ! 

The view from the summit of 

the tower well repays the rather 
laborious ascent. On a fine day 

a great part of Belgium can be 

seen, while of course a perfect 

idea is gained of the shape and 
=~ size of Antwerp itself. 

From the cathedral we walked 
round by the Boucheries, a fine 
specimen of civil architecture of 
the beginning of the sixteenth 

century, now used as a warehouse 
for corn. 

Striking up through crooked rambling 
streets to the middle of the town, we soon 
found our way to the picture museum. Just 
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outside it is a handsome statue of Van- 
dyck, another of Antwerp’s most distin- 
guished sons. He seems to invite you to 
enter the museum and see what he and his 
famous brother artists have done. 

The pictures are chiefly by painters of the 
Flemish school, and they give a great idea 
of the strength of that school in bygone 
days. 

There are splendid pictures by Rubens, 
Vandyck, and others. Rubens’s Christ 
between the Two Thieves is wonderful for 
realistic force. Perhaps the most interesting 
picture in the gallery is the Dead Saviour of 
Quentin Matsys, painted in 1508—his princi- 
pal picture. The care and minuteness of the 
execution are startling, while the expressions 
of some of the faces are intensely full of 
pain and sorrow. 

Vandyck’s very beautiful Pieta, and his 
awe-striking Crucifixion will surprise those 
who have only seen his portraits. 

It is not far from the museum to the 
church of St. Jacques; outside, this is a 
massive fifteenth-century building of hand- 
some proportions, but inside it is magnificent 
—a veritable museum of pictures and splendid 
monuments in black and white marble. There 
is a fine altar-piece by Rubens—the picture 
in which he is said to have introduced the 
portraits of his two wives as the Virgin and 
Mary Magdalene—and the tomb of the great 
painter himself is here. 

Keeping on down the Longue rue Neuve 
we passed the Flemish theatre and came to 
the Place de la Commune, a large open space. 
On our right we saw before us a circular, 
dull red brick building, inside which, on 
coming close up to it, we found there was a 
panorama of the battle of Waterloo. On 
the principle that there is nothing like 
variety, we went in, going through a gloomy 
winding passage, very dimly lighted, and, 
after going up some steps, we suddenly found 
ourselves in the midst of a far-reaching 
plain ; a fearful battle was raging all round 
us. The whole scene made a vividly realistic 
picture of the horrors of war. The effect of 
space is wonderfully given. The panorama is 
by a Belgian artist named Charles Verlat, 
and is considered to be the finest thing of 
the kind in Europe. 

After a few minutes’ further walk we 
reached the Zoological Gardens ; they lie at 
the back of the railway station. These 
gardens are pretty, and contain a very 
complete collection of animals, birds, &ec. 
All the creatures look very healthy and 
lively. One of the giraffes, a giant fellow 
of some twenty feet high, was gambolling 
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up and down his enclosure like a frolicsome 
pony. The lion and carnivora-house is well 
stocked and well kept. There are a good 
number of snakes, and the collection of 
pheasants is an unusually perfect one. There 
is also an interesting series of domestic dogs. 

The Zoo seemed to be well frequented ; 
on Sundays it forms a fashionable lounge. 
Although it is much smaller, it is in many 
ways superior to our own Zoo in the Regent's 
Park. There appears to be more system 
generally, and the creatures are kept in better 
condition. 

Coming back we passed Rubens’s house in 
the Place de Meir, a handsome building de- 
signed by the great painter. Rubens is 
essentially the genius of the place ; his finest 
works are at Antwerp, and it is not just to 
form an estimate of his truly great powers 
without having been there. So many people 
judge Rubens by his pictures in England and 
at the Louvre; certainly his best work is 
at Antwerp, and as he passed the greater 
part of his life there, surely that is the place 
in which alone a just estimate can be formed 
of him. 

We saw many other beautiful and interest- 
ing things during our stay at Antwerp, but 
there is not space here to do more than just 
mention some of them. 

The Hotel van Liere or La Maison Charles- 
Quint is a finely sculptured relic in the midst 
of comparatively modern houses. This was 
the house that Albert Diirer said was finer 
than any house in Germany. 

The church of St. Paul contains several 
good pictures, the most striking of which is 
the Scourging of Christ by Rubens. There 
are also remarkable pictures in the churches 
of St. Antoine, St. Andrew, and the Augus- 
tinians—but the celebrated Marriage of St. 
Catherine by Rubens in the last is much 
faded. 

The quays and docks of Antwerp are very 
handsome and extensive. In the Maison 
Hydraulique there is a wonderful old room 
called the Salle des Brasseurs. It still has 
the old golden leather hangings, the brass 
sconces, the quaint oak chairs, tables, and the 
general air of three centuries ago. In this 
room the corporation of brewers used to meet. 
La Maison Hydraulique was built by Van 
Schoonbeke to supply with water the brew- 
eries he had established. This good man was 
one of Antwerp’s greatest benefactors. Ina 
few years he changed the whole appearance of 
the town: herenewed the fortifications, planned 
new quarters and streets, and built, or was 
mainly instrumental in building, more than 
3,000 new houses. Yet, in spite of all this— 
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owing to the greedy jealousy of a few brewers, 
who considered that the Maison Hydraulique 
would interfere with their gains, and who 
incited the citizens to revolt, telling them 
that the water conducted by the Maison 
Hydraulique engendered a sort of worm in 


the beer—Van Schoonbeke was forced to fly 
for his life to the Hétel de Ville, and soon 
afterwards he retired to Brussels, where he 
died in 1556 aged only thirty eight, disheart- 
ened, and in exile from the town he had 
loved so well. 


KATHERINE 8S. Macquorp. 














LAGO DI COLBRICON—EVENING. 
From a Drawing by J. Tatmace Wuire. 


SAN MARTINO DI CASTROZZA. 


Sound asleep in the “Golden Ship,” 
snuggest and quaintest of hostelries, why 
do I dream of the Italian Opera in old 
Covent Garden? Why am [ listening to 
Meyerbeer’s Curfew Chorus, why watching 
the march of the Paris patrol? I wake with 
a start to find myself standing on the floor 
in the dark. Am I still dreaming? Where 
am I? What strange chant is ringing in 
my ears ? 

“ Vigilate pel fuoco ; son battute le due ; sia 
lodato il nome di Gest Cristo.” } This is what I 
hear. Iam in Tirol, at Predazzo, and the town 
watchman is going his rounds! I return to 
bed shivering and happy. Two days’ leisurely 
travel through woods and valleys towards 
the heart of the Dolomites, with enticing 
glimpses of the summits for which we are 
bound, have already tuned me to holiday 
pitch. So, now this voice of the night com- 
pletes the enchantment. In some topsy- 
turvy, illogical way, Predazzo’s dread of 
blazing rafters makes the work-a-day world 
forgotten, and transports me into fairyland. 
And South Tirol is indeed the fairyland of 
Europe. Of course, as happens to most of 
us at first sight of long-desired regions, it is 
a struggle to adjust actual impressions to 


1 “Beware of fire. "Tis two in the morning. 
Praised be the name of Jesus Christ.” 


those derived from books. All the mental 
pictures gleaned from Gilbert and Churchill, 
Ball, Freshfield and Tuckett, Miss Edwardes 
and Walter White have all to be shaken up, 
like pieces in a kaleidoscope, and fitted to 
reality. Fortunately, almost everywhere 
in Tirol reality surpasses expectation. No 
eloquence can exaggerate the grandeur of 
the drive to San Martino by Paneveggio and 
Rolle, no word-painting do justice to its 
beauty of colour! What more romantic 
approach to the weird splendours of the 
Cimone range than the slow ascent past 
flower-strewn meads, through the wild Tra- 
vignolo gorge—musical with :the rush of 
waters—where now and again spectral peaks 
and glittering ice fields appear in mid-air 
above the trees, to the mighty forests on the 
slopes of the Costonzella Pass! What a 
fascinating medley of romance and rusticity 
at Paneveggio, where the mid-day halt is 
made! The inn seems to have dropped out of 
the pages of Grimm’s Household Tales. Its 
wonderful kitchen with the bow-windowed 
circular hearth must surely be “ redded up” 
by elves at night; and the pigs and geese, 
cows and mules outside seem properties, as 
knechte and kellnerinnen are personages, of 
the same dear old tales. But for the stronger 
attraction of the beckoning peaks beyond 
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one would willingly spend weeks among the 
scented glades, sawmills, and torrents of 
these enchanted woods. 

Up and on for hours amid ranks of stately 
pines, where squirrels frisk from branch to 
branch, and past flowery glens and flashing 
cascades, until at last the summit of the 
Pass is won. 

The air is exhilarating as champagne out 
on this wild upland ; we are on the top crust 
of the globe, and on all sides lies “a tossing 
world of stone.” Companies of tall, faint 
peaks are ranged in the distance—but where 
is King Cimone, whose grey and yellow horns 
have been our beacons for days? Straight 
ahead of us is nothing but a blank wall of 
mist! Presently an icy wind rushes over 
the moorland ; the mist wall parts and dis- 
closes the whiter white of snows surmounted 
by jagged pinnacles, and buttressed by preci- 
pitous cliffs. But Cimone’s royal head re- 
mains wrapped in his cloud-mantle. Only 
at intervals just a fold of the drapery falls 
aside, revealing an orange flank and some 
magnificent crags. : 

A sharp shower now drives us to shelter 
in the little wooden post-house at Rolle, 
but it is soon over, and-the sun shines over 
the weird landscape. There at last is 
Cimone in his full majesty, with his rugged 
consort, the Cima .di Vezzano, by his side. 
Their snow-throne is guarded by bristling, 
twisted cliffs, where lines of glittering lime- 
stone, alternated with stripes of red and yellow 
sandstone, seem like colossal versions of the 
Alum Bay sand-bottles so dear to our infancy. 

The. descent to San Martino reveals fresh 
marvels at every turn, for southwards, 
beyond Cimone, extends a range of towers 
and pinnacles above perilous slopes of snow- 
white détris. We wind down into an amphi- 
theatre of greenery, seamed by numerous 
ravines, encircled by forests of fir and larch. 
Above the zone of trees to the right are the 
granite crags of Colbricon and Tognazzo. 
Far ahead at the end of the valley rise the 
Vette di Feltre, delicate, opalescent, southern 
heights, whose Italian colours, luminous 
grey and peacock and purple, are in lovely 
contrast with the sterner tints and dazzling 
white of the Dolomite chain and the deep 
red of granite Colbricon. The soft curves of 
the Vette culminate in the broad pyramid of 
the Pavione, otherwise Col di Luna or Moun- 
tain of the Moon, whence all Venetia and the 
Adriatic may be seen. Minor details com- 
plete the beauty of the scene. Those rosy 
patches among bilberries and ferns tell us 
that the Alpine rhododendron is still in 
bloom ; the arnica daisy flaunts its orange 
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petals on the turf, and Scotch blue-bells 
cluster thickly by the roadside. The dash of 
hidden water, the tinkle of cow-bells, and 
the voice of the wind in the trees form a 
fitting accompaniment to this mountain sym- 
phony. And here at last is San Martino on 
the meadow-slope above the Cimone torrent. 
There is just one hotel at right angles with 
the picturesque eleventh-century hospice 
founded by a bishop of Trent for the use of 
pilgrims over the difficult pass, a pretty little 
church, a house for the priest, two or three 
cottages, and a few scattered barns and sheds. 
It is a delicious summer retreat, and no little 
gratitude is owed to the Alpinists who first 
proclaimed its delights and scaled its virgin 
peaks. The open space in front of the hotel 
is bordered by a low wall guarding a vege- 
table plot ; there is no garden, no attempt 
at a pleasure ground ; but who cares for the 
lack of these when you can exult in the sight 
of the mighty summits tossed against the sky? 
Mightiest of all is King Cimone, then come 
the glittering pinnacles of the Rosetta, divided 
by an ice-filled gully from the stern precipice 
of the Pala di San Martino. Beyond the 
snowy windings of the Passo Ball and the 
Cima, also christened by the accomplished 
mountaineer who first set foot on its peak, 
rise the formidable crags of the Sasso Maior 
striding southwards to the fantastic pillars 
and spires overhanging Val Canale. Seen 
from Primiero these crags resemble mon- 
strous veiled figures, and it was a happy 
thought of Messrs. Gilbert and Churchill to 
give them the name of the “ Procession 
Mountain.” And at the base of this magic 
range are emerald pastures broken by wild 
ravines, where torrents foam amid Alpine 
roses and dark wedges of forest stream down 
into the valley. 

Now that the new road by the Fonzaso 
Pass brings San Martino almost within a 
day’s journey from Venice, it will soon 
become a fashionable resort, and be overrun 
by tourists. Already we hear that it is to 
be managed by an enterprising hotel-keeper 
from Trent, and fitted with every luxury 
and comfort. But in the summer of 1881 
life was idyllic at San Martino. Two pleasant 
ladies excepted, our. own family and friends 
were the only permanent boarders, and the 
perfect freedom was more than sufficient 
compensation for the roughness of the fare. 
Our host was paying the penalty for his 
attempt to starve his guests of the previous 
year, but his bad season was a delightful 
one for us. Now and then a carriage 


would arrive, bristling with alpenstocks, and 
filled with gaitered mountaineers. 


Ther, 
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for a day or so, the table would be enlivened 
by tales of mountain feats ; there would be 
much stamping of nailed boots overhead in 
the small hours, and young men, standing 
about the front door with their legs well 
apart, as if spanning some crérasse, would 
learnedly discourse, telescope in hand, of the 
route trodden, or to be trodden, to this or 
that summit. 

But these were only occasional breaks in 
our tranquil existence. The seclusion of 
San Martino was not the least of its charms, 
and the daily post-cart brought us sufficient 
news of the outer world. Was there not 
endless variety on the face of our mountains, 
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rocky torrents, through miry bogs, and up 
and down steep and stony paths, we suddenly 
emerged on the longed-for shores of the lovely 
Colbricon tarn, and recognised in certain far- 
away, dark peaks the familiar forms of the 
Rosengarten! Yet after all such excursions 
we always hurried homewards with the feel- 
ing of spectators who have carelessly missed 
part of a great play. For what words can 
describe the endless drama of effects to be 
seen in our valley? How catalogue the 
changing aspects of its guardian peaks? On 
sunny mornings they stand clean carved 
against the sky—an army of spires and 
pinnacles, towers and teeth. Then, their 
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From a Drawing by J. TatMace WHITE. 


endless excitement in exploring this ravine 
or that glen,in wandering through the silent 
woods, following the windings of water- 


courses, or climbing to distant malghe 
(dairies) to feast on bowls of cream? What 


harvests of mountain flowers we gleaned ! 
Arnica and aconite, and gentians of every 
kind, rare ferns and fragrant nigritella, 
familiar English weeds, and now and then a 
cluster of splendid edelweiss! What feasts 
of wild fruit—bilberries and strawberries, 
raspberries and delicate canestrelle (Rubes 
saxatilis)! | And what a memorable day was 
that, when after hopelessly losing our way 
among dank, dark glades,and stumbling across 


prevailing tints are whitish-grey and yellow ; 
their powdering of crystalline detritus seems 
the hoariness of age ; blue-gleaming ice-caves 
can be seen in the recesses above their snows. 
They seem to lean forward over the valley ; 
a stone from your hand, you think, might 
almost strike their flanks. As the day grows, 
they faint in the quivering light, are half 
dissolved into pale, translucent ghosts. Soon 
perhaps vapour wreaths float slowly up, bover 
about across their dim shapes, while massive 
cumuli assemble in the sky. Sometimes the 
vapours thicken, ragged rain-clouds drape 
our giants’ sides, their tops are closely 
veiled. Then, all of a sudden, the August 
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FROM THE ROLLE PASS, 


From a Drawing by J. Tatmace White, 


sun breaks out, strikes perhaps Cimone’s 
summit, and behold a huge golden radiance 
throned on cushions of mist! At sunset 
our peaks burn with orange light, and then 
when shadows begin to darken the valley, 
and the forest walls are densest black, they 
are rosy flames piercing the heavens, every 
spire and pinnacle ablaze with the after- 
glow. 

Presently the colours fade, and our Dolo- 
mites, cold as Despair, rear their fantastic 
forms against the pale evening sky. But in 
a short time there is a brightness to the east, 
and long before the moon has mounted high 





enough to touch the foremost peaks, the Pala 
is bathed in its radiance, and soon needle and 
horn and spire exult in the new splendour, 
and the valley is flooded with silvery light 

Bad weather brings sights of a wilder sort. 
Mists sweep hither and thither with an almost 
audible swirl; storm clouds do battle over- 
head ; the forest-clad hills are phantoms in 
black and grey. The wind howls and moans 
through the woods, and its recurrent bursts, 
mingled with the voice of the torrent, 
sounds like the rush of the tide on a rock- 
bound shore. The rain pelts steadily for 
hours, the fog curtain draws closer and closer. 
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Then, all at once, the north wind comes tear- 
ing over the Pass ; the rain ceases, shutters 
flap and casements tremble. The turmoil 
goes on all night ; in the morning sunshine 
greets you, but summer has fled. There is 
snow on all the mountains down to the edge 
of the pines ; ruddy Colbricon and verdant 
Tognazzo are like frosted cakes, and every 
level inch and cranny of the Dolomites are 
also dazzling white. Contrasted with these 
glittering patches, Cimone’s greys and yellows 
are tawniest orange and black, and the red- 
sand strata of the Rolle cliffs are the colour 
of raspberry jam. 

On Sundays and holidays San Martino is 
a centre of gaiety. Herdsmen and haymakers 
from the neighbouring Alps come trooping 
in with their families, and rest on the low wall 
before the hotel until the mass bell rings. It 
is pretty to see the reverent crowd flocking 
up the slope to the church, the women hat in 
hand like the men, and tiny children toddling 
in the rear! Cheery Don Cirillo, the priest, 
who on week days is constantly lounging 
about, chatting or playing at bowls, and 
with a dot of a black dog like a full stop at 
his heels, is invisible on holy mornings. Only 
at the last stroke of the bell he issues from 
his back door in full canonicals, and slowly 
crosses the turf to the church porch. His 
dog accompanies him even to the altar, and 
thence emits feeble barks at any strange 
face among the congregation. Worn by age, 
with a crippled leg and a weak constitution, 
this comic animal answers to the name of 
Hercules. Evidently his master has a streak 
of humour in his composition. A kindly 
social man too is Don Cirillo, well pleased to 
enliven his dull days by doing the honours of 
San Martino to Italian-speaking guests. His 
winters must be terribly dreary, for often his 
church is buried in snow-drifts, he has to 
say mass in his little pink house by the hospice, 
and during eight months of the year the 
hotel is closed. No wonder that the good 
man makes the most of summer visitors, and 
winks at the gaieties of his flock! Some- 
times, when an accordion player can be got 
from Primiero, the lads and lasses dance in 
the osteria, and the rival beauties, fair- 
haired Anna of the hotel, and the dark-eyed 
girl of the inn, divide the gallant attentions 
of herdsmen and guides. 

The inhabitants of this valley are cheerful 
and friendly, and have a grace of manner 
that is distinctly Italian, One day, on the 
seven miles’ walk to Primiero, we stopped to 
rest by a wayside cottage. The cool forest 
had been long left behind, and we were in 
the full blaze of the August sun. A pretty 


young girl, with little black ringlets escaping 
from her felt hat, espied us from her potato 
patch above, and instantly came speeding 
down to bid us welcome, and invite us into 
the house. We bought a few eggs, and asked 
for water, and the girl attended to our wants 
with pleasant alacrity. Soon her smiling 
mother came in from the fields, and seating 
herself on the bench by the bed began to 
chat with the ease of a lady hostess. She 
was interested to learn that we lived in Italy, 
had once been there, she said, to the shrine 
of St. Antonio, at Padua. Mother and 
daughter loaded us with good wishes when we 
rose to take leave. I told the pretty girl 
that I hoped she would soon find a good 
husband. Thereupon, with a quick smile 
and blush, she replied that she need not 
return the compliment, since I already had 
one. 

Whenever we passed that cottage on sub- 
sequent walks the whole family would turn 
out to greet us, and pretty Lisa never failed 
to offer us a glass of water from the spring. 
The town of Primiero, its sights and exeur- 
sions must be reserved for a future paper, 
but our first visit there made us acquainted 
with one of the most interesting of its 
inhabitants. 

We naturally went to the comfortable, 
wainscoted inn of the brothers Bonetti, 
whose names are so honourably recorded in 
all books on Tirol. Rested and refreshed, we 
had barely started on our up-hill drive back 
to San Martino, when our handsome young 
coachman began to hum snatches of song in 
a singularly sweet voice. We pricked up 
our ears, asked a few questions, and found 
that this was the Bonetti with the wonderful 
tenor mentioned by Miss Edwardesand Walter 
White. Would he sing us something? The 
young man was delighted to meet. with 
appreciative listeners, and readily poured 
forth song after song. Truly it was a 
wonderful voice, pure and sweet and power- 
ful, with no defects save those of imperfect 
training. Whether trudging up hill beside 
his horses, or seated on the box, this born 
artist sang with equal ease. He gave us 
many operatic airs in succession, and wound 
up with an Ave Maria admirably suited to 
the time and place. We were climbing the 
road through the forest, evening was at hand, 
and the radiant peaks and snows of Cimone 
were shining high in air beyond the firs. It 
was a culmination of delight to hear those 
sweet, grave notes in such a scene ! 

Then our tenor told us his tale—a simple 
tale of hardship and renunciation. In his 
boyhood he had hoped to be a professional 
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singer, even “ perhaps to tread the boards.” 
A friendly maestro who often came to 
Primiero promised to try to gain him ad- 
mission to the Conservatoire of Milan. 
Meanwhile he went to Italy and began to 
study his art in earnest. But after a few 
months his father died suddenly, and the 
youth was recalled to Primiero to help his 
mother and brother in the hotel. All hope 
of a musical career seemed at an end, yet he 
did not despair, but worked and waited. 
Then came a harder blow. He was drawn 
for the conscription, and had to serve three 
years in the Austrian cavalry. Fortunately, 
being nearly always quartered in Vienna, 
he heard much excellent singing, with the 
further good luck of a musical captain who 
gave him much teaching and encouragement. 
Accustomed to horses, and a capital rider, 
young Bonetti had grown quite reconciled to 
his military life when an unlucky accident 
changed it to a martyrdom. One day his 
charger, an extremely vicious and _hard- 
mouthed brute, bolted with him through the 
suburbs of Vienna, and was only pulled up 
after a wild gallop of nearly an_ hour. 
Bonetti was instantly arrested, tried, and 
condemned to three months’ carcere duro, 
i.e., to imprisonment in irons, with bread and 
water and a plank bed. Thanks to the inter- 
cession of his friendly superior, the sentence 
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was commuted to one month; but those 
terrible thirty days half killed the youth. 
The injustice of the punishment cut into his 
soul as the irons into his flesh, and he came 
out of prison a changed man. When his 
three years were ended the good captain 
tried to tempt him to remain in the service, 
and assured him of speedy promotion. But 
Bonetti refused. “How could I stay,” he 
said, “when I had been treated like a 
felon?” 

So now he has come back to his valley for 
life. He is quite happy, he says, and sings 
a great deal. A maestro from Munich comes 
every year to Primiero, gets up concerts, 
and teaches him new songs. What more 
could he desire? Yet he sighed as he 
expressed his content. He pressed us to 
come to the Primiero church to hear the 
musical mass of the 15th of Augus*, and 
before we rattled over the wooden bridge to 
the lighted door of our hotel he had taught 
one of our party the words and music of the 
national song given below, and that is sung 
by all the peasants of San Martino. 

Linpa VILLARI, 


Notrr—The hotel is now much improved. An 
excellent table is kept, there are two posts daily, and 
numerous improvements are promised by the enter- 
prising new proprietor.—L, V. 


MORETTINA. 
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RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. W. Minto, Autnor or “Crack or Doom.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


RAINHAM VISITS HIS PRISONERS, AND IS 
DETAINED BY THEM AGAINST HIS WILL. 


HAT Rainham had said 
about living burial gave 
rise in Ralph’s mind to 
disquieting suspicions. 
Was it his intention to 
starve them to death to- 
gether in this under 
ground hole? And what 

would their fate be when their strength 

became too feeble to contend with. the rats? 

A vision of these creatures swarming about 

them, and becoming bolder and bolder as 

his power of resistance waxed fainter, passed 
before his mind and filled him for an instant 
with horror. His heart was stout enough 
to face even this prospect for himself, but 
the mere possibility as affecting his tender 
companion chilled his blood, and such an icy 
shudder ran through him that he had much 
ado to keep his teeth from chattering. In 

a moment he had controlled the weakness, 

and resolutely dismissing all thought of such 

a contingency, buoyed himself up with a 

confident hope that before then their gaolers 

would certainly visit the dungeon to watch 
the behaviour of the prisoners and gloat over 
their sufferings. Then would his opportunity 
come when he could rush upon them out of 
the darkness, and overpower them before 
they were aware that he was no longer 
bound and helpless. 

“Their curiosity will not allow them to 
leave us alone,” he said to Clara. “They 


are certain to come and look in on us, and 
then the darkness will be all in our favour. 
I will be on them before they know that I 
am free.” 


She clapped her hands with glee like a 
child, and her joy lifted him into the seventh 
heaven of delight. Nature is merciful to 
creatures in extreme peril, and often dulls 
the sense of it; so that dangers of the most 
appalling proportions are faced with as light 
a heart as if they were trifles. The leader 
of a forlorn hope will march as gaily to the 
breach as he would to a bridal. 

“ Let us secure that rope,” Ralph said, “ it 
may be useful. I remember that when they 
wound it round and round me they laughed, 
and said that it cost nothing. It may cost 
some of them more than they thought of.” 

The rope was found, and they sat down to 
unravel it as light of heart as if they had 
been lovers “under the greenwood tree.” 
As they sat there in the darkness and untied 
the knots, she told him in answer to his 
questions how she had fallen again into 
Rainham’s power. 

He had carried her off only the day before 
from Dartford Priory by a mixture of force 
and stratagem. The priory lay in the deep 
valley of the Darent. To the west rose a 
steep heath, covered with bracken and furze 
and hawthorn. A little door in the western 
wall of the priory gave on to this heath, and 
there the inmates often walked in twos and 
threes when they wished to breathe the fresh 
air on the heights and hear the birds sing 
and gossip undisturbed. Clara was walking 
here with a young girl, a pupil and pet of 
the nuns of the priory, and the two were 
deep in talk, when suddenly they became 
aware of half a dozen armed horsemen moving 
down from the highway which crossed the 
valley to the south of the priory. They 
thought little of the circumstance, but in 
obedience to the rules of the convent Clara 
lowered her veil and they made quietly for 
the postern, not hurrying at all, for perhaps 
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they would not have objected to a nearer 
view of the riders. But as they began to 
walk down the horses were put to the trot, 
as if with the intention of cutting off their 
retreat. They quickened their pace, and so 
did the horsemen, and then they began to be 
alarmed in earnest, and ran at full speed. 
Too late, however, for the mounted men 
reached the door before them, and Clara 
recognised Sir Richard Rainham and some 
of his retainers. 

The father of Clara’s companion, a tiler, 
chanced to be at work on the priory build- 
ings. Seeing the occurrence, and hearing his 
daughter’s screams, he gave the alarm to the 
armed retainers of the priory, who occupied 
a small house outside the principal western 
gate ; and himself ran up with his lathing-staff 
in his hand. Clara heard him call as she 
fled up the hill, and saw him running to her 
assistance ; but before assistance came she 
was overtaken, seized, gagged, bound, and 
thrown on Rainham’s saddle before him, and 
the whole troop rode off at the gallop. 

Clara could remember very little of the 
journey, except that, as she lay helpless on her 
lord’s saddle she thought it would never come 
to an end. The tramp of the horses’ feet 
beat into her brain at first with maddening 
monotony, but after a time the very mono- 
tony had a benumbing effect, and she dozed 
uneasily as in a feverish sleep. From the 
eager, excited manner of her captors and 
their frequent looking back, she could gather 
that they were pursued in the first stage of 
their ride, but after they crossed the Thames 
by the ferry they rode more at their ease. 
It was dark before they reached Sturmere. 
Sir Richard was most ceremoniously polite 
at first, made profuse apologies for his vio- 
lence, pleaded in his defence the uncontroll- 
able love that had driven him to this rough 
method of regaining his wife. Supper was 
prepared for them, and she was conducted 
in state to her chamber. It was when he 
visited her in the morning and found her 
still obdurately defiant that he blazed out in 
fury, cursed her and the trouble she had given 
him, and conceived his brutal scheme of 
revenge. 

Harpin, the fowler, instructed by Docket, 
at Sudbury, had brought the news that the 
merchants would pass Sturmere on their way 
to Cambridge, and that Ralph Hardelot 
would be in their company. 

In shutting up the two together in the 
dungeon, it was undoubtedly the brutal 
ruffian’s intention that neither should ever 
come out alive. He was of coarse composi- 
tion by nature, and his natural coarseness 


had been still further brutalised by a long 
course of warfare, in which there had been 
at least as much of heartless rapine and 
murder as fair fighting. Rough strength, 
cunning, and courage had advanced him to 
the rank of knighthood, as a serviceable 
instrument for the rough work of the time ; 
but he had risen without acquiring any of 
the refinement of chivalry. Success had 
only confirmed the reckless violence of his 
passions. 

He had calculated that companionship 
would add to the misery of his victims, and 
he gloated over the despair that they would 
feel as they saw one another dying by inches, 
and could no longer keep the rats at bay. 
It was truly a fiendish conception. 


Ralph was right in his conjecture that 
they would not be left undisturbed, and that 
the spectacle of their misery would be too 
tempting to be foregone. 

But his hope that Rainham and his men 
would come down to the door of the dungeon 
and expose themselves to his advantage was 
not gratified at once. 

Towards nightfall, when the patch of 
light that was the sign of day in the outer 
world was almost indistinguishable, the 
prisoners heard a noise in the roof above 
them, and looking up saw that a small trap- 
door had been lifted in the top of the vault. 
Such openings are found in many medieval 
dungeons. They were used for letting down 
food to prisoners. But this use was not 
contemplated on the present occasion. 

Presently Sir Richard’s face appeared, 
peering down. He was visible to them, but 
they in the darkness beneath were invisible 
to him. He seemed disappointed, as if 
baulked of an expected pleasure, and called 
for lights. Meantime he amused himself 
with jeering at his prisoners, 

“Ho! How goes it, my birds? . . . Bill- 
ing and cooing? . . . Speak, or I will leave 
you to bill and coo on empty stomachs. . . . 
Is it not kind of me to leave you in the 
darkt The kindest Pander could not be 
more obliging. . . .” 

This disgrace to knighthood became fouler 
and fouler in his language as no answer was 
returned. Ralph burned with wrath that 
his lady’s ears should be subjected to such 
indignity, but he judged that if their tor- 
mentor neither saw nor heard them he might 
be tempted to come down to the door, and 
thus offer the ardently-desired opportunity. 
He whispered this stratagem to Clara, and 
they bore the knight’s insults with patient 
silence. 
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By and bya lamp was brought and lowered 
by a rope. 

Ralph waited till it had nearly reached 
the ground ; then, keeping his hand behind 
him so that he should still appear to be 
bound, extinguished the lamp with a kick, 
and seizing the rope dragged it down with a 
jerk out of the holder’s hands. 

A volley of curses came from the knight 
above. 

They could hear various plans suggested 
for illuminating the dungeon. Nicholas 
suggested that a blazing faggot of tow and 
pitch should be thrown down. This plan 
was approved of, and at once carried into 
execution. 

Ralph and Clara withdrew to the corner of 
the dungeon next the door. “They will not 
be able to see much through the smoke,” 
he said to her by way of comfort. She was 
quite delighted with their triumph so far. 

The plan failed ignominiously, as they 
might have foreseen if they had been less 
eager. Such a volume of smoke came through 
the trap as the knight put down his head to 
look, that he drew back at once, sneezing 
and coughing and rubbing his eyes. In his 
rage he seized the author of the contrivance, 
and held his head down over the opening till 
he was half suffocated. Ralph extinguished 
the faggot at his leisure. 

The knight continued to swear for some 
time, but no other plan suggesting itself, 
they adjourned to supper. Before they 
closed the trap he shouted down, ‘“ Good-bye, 
dicky birds. We will visit you anon.” 

“Nothing could give us more pleasure,” 
muttered Ralph in an undertone, and pro- 
ceeded to rehearse in his mind his plans for 
taking advantage of the visit. 

More than two hours passed before there 
was any sign that Sir Richard meant to fulfil 
his promise. At the end of that time 
muffled sounds of footsteps and coarse 
laughter were heard on the dungeon stairs. 
The visitors, from the noise they made, 
seemed to be in high spirits, and had not 
been abstemious at supper. 

“So much the better,” thought Ralph, as 
he drew this inference. He stationed Clara 
at the further end of the dungeon, and took 
his stand in readiness by the door. He had 
two ropes now, and he had provided each 
with a running noose. 

The bolts were drawn, the key was turned, 
and the door was swung back. Two men 


with torches entered in advance of the 
knight, and held their torches high. The 


knight stepped in with easy swagger, his hat 
on one side, his loose quilted surcoat open, 
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his right hand resting lightly on the dagger 
in his belt, the left ready to point at the 
prisoners in time with the jest on his lips. 
The red light of the torches gave a deeper 
glow to his inflamed countenance, broadened 
in coarse mirth. 

Just as he crossed the threshold, and before 
he could see anything in the strange light, 
Ralph leapt lightly on him with the rope, 
passed the noose over his head, and ran it 
tight upon his arms, pinioning them to his 
sides before he had recovered from his sur- 
prise. And he had dragged the knight back 
a few paces into the dungeon, and had drawn 
the dagger from his side before the retainers 
realised what was going forward. Every 
man in the castle—there were about a dozen 
ruffians in all, picked men, of the same 
feather with their master—was tramping 
down the corkscrew stair to see the fun, 
all at their ease, in high spirits, well lined 
with beer. The huge Nicholas came next to 
his master, and he was lounging lazily in, 
stooping to enter, when suddenly he heard 
suppressed oaths and a hurried trampling 
and scuffling, and saw the knight in the 
grasp of the prisoner. 

Ralph held the dagger to the knight’s 
throat. 

“A step and I strike!” he shouted to the 
men at the door. ‘“ He is in my power !”’ 

The fact was obvious. It was a wild 
scene under the torchlight, the flames leap- 
ing and the deep shadows quivering. The 
torch-bearers were open-mouthed with as- 
tonishment, and stared at their master 
mutely inquiring what was to be done, 
leaning forward as if they would fain do 
something. The face and gesture of Nicholas 
in the doorway expressed the same surprise 
and hesitation. Surly defiance sat on the 
knight’s features: the practised soldier had 
been taken unawares, but he had a self-reliant 
look, as if measuring the situation. For an 
instant all the figures were fixed in their 
attitudes like a group of statuary. 

“ Bid them retire, or I strike,” said Ralph 
in a distinct, low voice. ‘“ All but the torch- 
bearers retire.” 

Clara, who stood in the shadow behind 
Ralph and the knight, drew nearer. 

Sir Richard hesitated. 

“Confirm my order or I will keep my 
word,” said Ralph. 

“T guess I must,” growled the knight at 
last, with a forced laugh. “There is no 
other way. It is a clever trick,” he con- 
tinued in an easier voice, as if acquiescing. 
I never saw anything more deftly done. It 
reminds me of a cautel practised by that 
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worthy knight——.” Then suddenly break- 
ing off and changing his voice, he shouted, 
“ Look to the damsel!” 

The ruse so far succeeded. He had counted 
that Ralph would take his eyes off him for 
an instant, and as he spoke he dashed his 
shoulder with all his force against the youth, 
and starting forward jerked himself out of 
grasp, and made for the door. Nicholas saw 
the maneeuvre, and launched himself to meet 
his master, and the torch-bearers also started 
to close in. 

But Ralph had the advantage in swiftness 
of movement. He was not driven far by the 
push, and he was on his enemy again like 
lightning, and caught: him by the collar. 

Still it seemed as if the odds were too 
much for him. Nicholas had just reached 
his master, and was almost touching him, 
and one of the torch-bearers, converting his 
torch into a weapon, was aiming a blow at 
Ralph’s head. 

But the next instant, in the rapidly-shift- 
ing scene, showed a complete change in the 
balance of advantages. Ralph had jerked 
back the knight between him and the torch- 
bearer, and the latter, on turning his blow 
aside to avoid hitting his master, caught 
Nicholas with the blazing pitch full in the 
face. The giant threw his hands on his face, 
and rolled on the floor in agony, yelling like 
a demon. 

Then help came to Ralph at the same in- 
stant from an unexpected quarter. The 
sudden movement had passed before Clara’s 
eyes with electric abruptness. There was 
no time to think : only a sense of the danger 
leapt to her brain: instinctively with a cry 
she ran forward, and seizing the rope with 
which the knight’s arms were pinioned, 
pulled with all her might. Her frenzied tug 
came at an opportune moment: the knight 
was staggering under the arrest of Ralph’s 
powerful arm, and it brought him three paces 
back clear of the men who had run to his 
assistance. 

Ralph, with the dagger at his throat, was 
again master of the situation. 

Sir Richard sullenly ordered his men to 
withdraw. Only one torch-bearer was left 
by Ralph’s directions, and he had to part with 
his weapon. The blinded giant was led up 
the stairs blaspheming. 

“Tt is some devil’s magic,” Sir Richard 
said. “But you do not get lightly out of 
this castle, though I am in your power!” 

“‘If you move again by way of resistance,” 
returned Ralph, “1 will despatch you without 
further parley !”’ 

“As you please,” he muttered doggedly, 


“but you will not easily pass my men and 
my gates.” 

“‘ Meantime, I will bind you more securely.” 
And he proceeded, with the aid of the other 
rope, to make his prisoner safe, hand and 
foot. 

But what was to be done next? What 
Sir Richard had said was perfectly true. It 
was not easy to devise any means of escape 
from the castle. He could not trust Sir 
Richard’s word that they might depart in 
safety, evenif the knight had been willing 
to pledge it in return for his own life. 
Ralph knew that the pledge would be worth- 
less, and did not ask it. If he had been 
alone, he might have locked up Sir Richard 
in his own dungeon and tried to force his 
way out. That would have been a desperate 
undertaking, but Ralph might have ventured 
it if he had been alone. As it was, he was 
in the position of a conqueror who cannot 
see how to utilise his victory. 

Sir Richard watched his look of perplexity 
with grim humour, reckless of his own fate. 
“Tt is a hard knot, Sir Clerk,” he said with 
a mocking laugh. “ You are not free yet. 
I won’t pledge my word to let you go, not 
if you had all the devils in heli at your 
beck.” 

Ralph made no answer, but taking the 
torch from the attendant, motioned him to 
retire. 

“Do not fear, Clara,” hesaid. ‘“ We have 
not gone so far to fail at last. But we must 
not take our next step rashly.” 

As he spoke, the sound of heavy blows 
on the outside wall above seemed to make 
the whole dungeon shake. A minute after- 
wards and the trap-door was hurriedly lifted. 
A face appeared at the opening. Its first 
look of eager and determined inquiry passed 
rapidly into one of astonishment. 

“Ts Ralph Hardelot there?” asked a voice 
from behind this apparition. 

But before Ralph could answer, the trap- 
door was shut violently down, and they 
heard the sounds of a struggle overhead, and 
another series of knocks that made the 
walls vibrate. While Ralph and Clara stood 
looking at one another in bewildered mute 
inquiry, there came a crash like thunder, 
and then they could hear a confused and 
furious shouting, followed by a heavy and 
hurried tramping overhead as of a crowd of 
men rushing into the castle. Presently they 
heard footsteps descending the dungeon 
stairs. 

But to explain what had happened we 
must go back to Simon d’Ypres and his 
companions. 

















CHAPTER XII. 


SIMON D'YPRES PROVES THAT HE IS NOT 
WITHOUT RESOURCES. 


WE mentioned that Simon d’Ypres and his 
henchman Lawrence rode different ways. 
We will follow Lawrence, for he was more 
fortunate than his leader in his search for 
help. 

He and the apprentice rode down the hill 
where they had been robbed, till they came 
opposite the church of Wixoe ; then turning 
to the right, they made for Yeldham. 

As they entered the village, they heard 
the musical ring of a blacksmith’s anvil. 

“We are in luck !”’ cried Lawrence, trying 
to catch and hum the notes struck by the 
hammer. 

They dismounted at the door, and tying 
their sweating horses to certain rings in the 
wall, entered the smithy. They found the 
smith standing by the forge, one hand stuck 
in his side, the other on the handle of the 
bellows. The fire rushed and blazed angrily 
under his steady strokes, as if wishing to 
assure him that it was as eager as himself to 
get the work done, and resented each fresh 
stimulus to its energies. 

“Give you good-day, Barnaby,” said 
Lawrence, “I see you are busy.” 

The brawny smith left the handle to fall 
by its own weight, and tossed out of his 
eyes the matted curling brown hair which 
grew low down on his forehead. “ Never so 
busy, messers,” he answered, “but I am 
willing to be busier. What is your 
pleasure ?”’ 

Lawrence made a gesture with his fore- 
finger over his right shoulder. “We are 
going to the pageant.” 

“I am with you,” returned the smith, 
wiping his brow as he left the forge and came 
nearer. “ But I had a messenger here only 
yesterday, who fixed the day some nine 
months hence. He told me to have my men 
in readiness by midsummer next. There is 
no change in our plans?” 

“None that I know of,” said Lawrence. 
“ But we have been sent to get your help in 
another matter.” And he proceeded to tell 
how they had been robbed by the Knight of 
Sturmere, and to ask whether it was possible 
to raise the neighbourhood and rescue Ralph 
Hardelot. “Certain papers also have been 


carried off,’ he added, in concluding the 
story, “which my master wishes to recover, 
as he had a use for them at Stourbridge 
Fair.” 
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Barnaby, the smith, heard him to the end 
with a grave, meditative air, then asked :— 
“ But how am I to know that your master 
has authority to command our services in 
this matter ?”’ 

Lawrence drew from his pocket a small 
silver coin about the size of a groat, with a 
crown on the obverse side, and on the reverse 
the letter C with the figure of a husbandman 
holding a plough. 

“He sends us in the name of king and 
commons,” said Lawrence, holding out this 
token. 

The smith looked at it respectfully. 
“Well,” he said, after pondering for a 
moment, “we might do something. But 
Sturmere is a strong castle, and Sir Richard 
Rainham more than an apprentice in the art 
of defence.” 

“Yet you have seen stronger castles taken 
in your time, and stouter knights foiled.” 

Barnaby had seen foreign service in the 
train of the neighbouring lord of Hedingham 
Castle, Thomas de Vere, Earl of Oxford. 
In the middle of the “ Hundred Years’ War,” 
as it is called, there was hardly a parish in 
England that did not contain some such men 
of experience, and they were naturally chosen 
as local heads in the great organisation of 
the commons, which was now being formed 
throughout the country. 

“T have seen stronger castles taken and 
stouter knights foiled,” he answered slowly. 
“but the assault was strong and skilful also. 
Our men are willing enough, but they have 
neither force nor skill to tackle high walls 
and iron gates with armed men behind 
them.” 

“Then you think it hopeless ?”’ 

“No, Ido not. We will do what we can, 
and it will show us what we can do. Besides, 
we may get help.” 

“From what quarter?” asked Lawrence, 
whose spirits had been rather lowered by 
the experienced soldier’s reception of the 
enterprise. 

“There is a band of men here from the 
Priory of Dartford after this same Sir Richard 
Rainham. It seems he has stolen a novice 
from the Priory, and they arrived here this 
morning in pursuit. They rested here when 
they found he was several hours ahead of 
them, and I know not whether they have 
stomach to go further. But I will take you 
to them. I know something of their leader. 
I knew him in France. If they turn back, 
it will not be his fault.” 


The leader of the party of rescue was a 
man whom circumstances forced into a lead- 
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ing position in the troubles that ensued, but 
at that time, some nine months before the 
great rising, he was little known outside the 
valley of the Darent, and the little towns on 
the Thames where he practised the trade of a 
tiler. He was a man of some substance, 
one of the most thriving copyholders of 
Dartford Priory, giving employment to two 
or three journeymen, and two or three 
apprentices, in company with whom, putting 
his own hand to the work, he often went as 
far as Gravesend to execute a job, Certain 
feats of strength and courage in the wars, 
and his own silence about them, had made 
him somewhat of a hero among the common 
people within his own little world, and the 
general respect for him was increased by his 
steady carriage, and fair and kindly co- 
operation with his workmen. 

He was engaged with his men, as we have 
already mentioned, on one of the roofs of the 
Priory when Clara Roos was carried off ; and 
we may as well tell our readers at once what 
it was that moved him to take so active a 
part in her rescue. 

He had saved her father’s life in the battle 
of Navaretta, where he had fought as a 
bowman ; and afterwards in some skirmishing 
on the Gascon frontier had received a valu- 
able return for this service. He was in Sir 
Robert Roos’s train there as a mounted man- 
at-arms, and in one of the daily chevauchées 
made when the struggle for the possession of 
Aquitaine was at its hottest, had had the 
good fortune to make prisoner of a Gascon 
knight. But Sir Richard Rainham happened 
to be in the same expedition, and had 
domineeringly tried to take the prisoner off 
him, and hold the Gascon knight to ransom 
for his own behoof. Wat had resented this, 
and there had been an angry quarrel, the 
result of which was that the Tiler, instead of 
being punished for his presumption as 
Rainham wished and threatened, had, through 
Sir Robert’s intervention, obtained the price 
paid by the knight for his freedom. The 
Tiler of Dartford had thus kindly memories 
of Sir Robert Roos, and, when his daughter 
took refuge in the Priory, discovering who 
she was, he made himself known to her, and 
she had often taken opportunity to talk to 
him. Another link between them was the 
Tiler’s own daughter, a girl of thirteen, 
whom the ladies of the Priory patronised, 
and to whom Clara was particularly kind as 
knowing that he had once saved her father’s 
life. 

Thus it came about that when Wat the 
Tiler saw Clara carried off by a man whom 
he had no reason to remember with good 
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will, he had a double motive for reaction, 
and he was not a man to easily desist once 
he had taken a thing in hand. There were 
eight or ten men on guard at the Priory, 
efficient men, all the more on the alert that 
the Thames was at the time threatened by 
the French; and the Abbess had at once 
given her sanction to the pursuit. 

They had crossed the Thames by the ferry 
to Purfleet, and had ridden hard by way of 
Chelmsford and Braintree, taking for granted 
that Rainham, who had crossed the Thames 
higher up, had made for his castle, and 
hoping to come up with him or intercept 
him. But they had found no trace of their 
quarry till they reached Great Yeldham, and 
there they found that the knight, coming by 
the road from Dunmow, had passed the 
village several hours before them, just as 
night began to fall, and by that time was 
safe in Sturmere. 

When Simon d’Ypres’ lieutenant Lawrence 
arrived at Yeldham, they were still resting 
themselves and their horses, undecided in 
their plans, but disposed to regard any 
further attempt as hopeless. 

Wat the Tiler—we may at once make a 
proper name of his designation and call him 
Wat Tiler—had urged them in the morning 
to ride up with him to Sturmere and re- 
connoitre on the chance of getting some 
surprise advantage ; but the excitement of 
the chase had died out, they pleaded the 
fatigue of their horses, and left him to make 
the expedition by himself. He had seen 
Rainham and his men ride out, and had 
come back inwardly fretting over an oppor- 
tunity missed. But he was a silent, self- 
contained man ; he did not abuse the party 
for their supineness, but put them to shame 
with the simple aphorism, uttered with Stoic 
resignation. “In war it is better always 
to be on the move: you never know when a 
chance may come.” 

He had returned to Yeldham only a few 
minutes in advance of Lawrence, and when 
that emissary was introduced, he was seated 
at the table of the hostelry among the Priory 
retainers, drumming abstractedly with his 
fingers. He had just told them what he 
had seen, winding up with the above aphorism, 
and they looked rather crestfallen. 

“More news about Sir Richard,” said the 
smith, introducing Lawrence, who at once 
proceeded to explain the purpose of his 
coming, and to beg them to lend their aid in 
an attack on Sturmere, if he and the smith 
could raise the neighbouring villages. 

They heard him to the end of his tale in 
silence, and all looked to Tiler to make 














answer. There was nothing very remarkable 
at first glance in Tiler’s appearance. Not at 
least as he sat; his height when he stood, 
and the poise of his head over a massive 
throat, gave him a certain distinction. His 
hair was of a light, auburn colour, and straight, 
the beard trimmed close; the eyes were 
steel blue, neither noticeably large nor 
noticeably small, well set in their sockets, 
quiet and steady in their regard. The frontal 
bones over the eyes were large and prominent, 
showing a great development of what phreno- 
logists call the bump of weight, the forehead 
itself rather retreating, and the head on the 
whole small by comparison with its massive 
support. But so quiet and self-contained 
was the expression of the whole face as he 
sat at the table, occasionally touching the 
steel hat which lay before him, and apparently 
giving but slight attention to the narrative, 
that Lawrence had not specially remarked 
him till the company looked at him as the 
one from whom the first word on the 
proposal was expected. When he did speak, 
the voice was so singularly deep, powerful 
and resonant in spite of the speaker’s quiet- 
ness of utterance, that Lawrence almost 
started. 

“You must be but green in war, my 
friend,’ he said; “to dream of taking a 
eastle like Sturmere with a rush of half- 
armed apd untrained countrymen.” 

“Just what I told him!” cried Barnaby 
the smith. 

“ But,” stammered Lawrence, “ we have 
some trained men within call, like Barnaby 
here, and we counted on your assistance. 
There are not above a dozen men in 
Sturmere.” 

“A dozen women,” Tiler answered lightly, 
“with such gates and walls would be more 
than enough to keep us all at bay. But,” 
he added, after musing for a little, while 
Lawrence looked at him in dismay, “ we have 
no time to waste. Can you gather your 
trained men by the cross-road at Wixoe two 
hours before midnight? Bring as many of 
a rabble as you like if you can keep them 
quiet till the word is given.” 

“ And you will attempt the castle?” cried 
Lawrence joyfully. 

“Barnaby and I will try to let you in,” 
answered Tiler. ‘“ But the assembly must 
be in silence. If any begin to hoot and 
shout we may as well go back home. Let 
every man know this, and take an oath to 
be silent. An oath, mark you! and to be as 
still as a prowling cat, for it is often harder 
to keep the tongue quiet than to keep the 
heart firm and true.” 
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By ten o’clock there was a considerable 
muster at Wixoe. Messengers from Yeldham 
had been busy all the afternoon and evening 
in the neighbouring villages, and gathered 
the men in from Bumpstead and Birdbrook, 
from Ridgewell, Tilbury, Belchamp, Ovington 
and Stoke. Simon d’Ypres brought a party 
from Haverhill ; there was a contingent also 
from Kiddington and the Stour Valley above : 
in all about a hundred men. Sir Richard 
Rainham was not a popular neighbour, and 
when it was known that a blow was to be 
struck at him they came with a will. 

Not more than a third of them had regular 
armour and weapons. But in the light of 
the shield-lanterns carried by Tiler and 
Barnaby their equipment of scythes, axes, 
and hedging bills looked ugly and formidable 
enough. Those who had more special 
weapons and regular defence of plate, or 
sword-proof leather, were marshalled by 
Tiler in front. The injunction of silence was 
well observed ; the mystery of the armed 
gathering, the darkness, the flashing of the 
uncovered lanterns on face and weapon, the 
suspense of the issue held them mute. 

When all was ready, the slides of the 
lanterns were shut, and Tiler, who had noted 
the ground carefully in his morning’s excur- 
sion, led them to within a hundred yards of 
the outer gate, exhorting them to move 
as stealthily as possible. Then, after again 
repeating the injunction of silence, he went 
forward alone into the darkness. 

Presently, while the men stood hardly 
daring to draw breath, he returned, and told 
Barnaby, in a voice just audible to all in the 
hushed silence, that all was right. Then the 
order was given, and repeated in whispers by 
the subordinates in command, that no man 
was to move till a messenger should return 
with the signal. Then Tiler went forward 
cautiously again, taking Barnaby with him, 
and Lawrence, and one of the apprentices. 
Tiler this time carried a scaling ladder, with 
iron crooks at one end. Barnaby had a 
heavy hammer and a crowbar. To a modern 
eye, accustomed to the apparatus of less 
simple warfare, it would have looked more 
like an intended burglary than an operation 
of war. 

Tiler had taken nobody but Barnaby into 
his confidence. He knew that success 
depended wholly upon the completeness of 
the surprise. If the garrison were on their 
guard an army might beat against such 
strength for days in vain. 

The castle stood, as we have already said, 
in the middle of a mere, connected with the 
land by a causeway, protected at the land- 
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ward end by a fortified gate. This gate was 
first to be passed. 

Tiler had half hoped that this outwork 
might be unguarded. It was not as if Sir 
Richard lived in a hostile country, or had 
any reason to apprehend an attack. But in 
his reconnoitring the cautious leader had 
observed a figure pacing sentry wise on the 
battlemented roof. How to get rid of this 
sentry was the first question. An arrow 
might miss him, or strike against his armour, 
or only wound him so that he might still 
give the alarm. They could not afford to 
risk this. A surer way must be found. 

Tiler instructed the apprentice to creep to 
the other side of the gate, and throw a small 
stone into the water to attract the sentry’s 
attention. He was to throw another at an 
interval of a minute, and another if 
necessary. 

At the first splash the weary sentry looked 
listlessly over the parapet, wondering whether 
it wasa rat. Just as he was turning away 
a second came, and he looked again, this time 
with quicker curiosity. As he peered into 
the darkness, the gleam of the water just 
visible, there was a third splash, and he 
began to suspect human agency. 

“It must be some frolicsome wench,” he 
thought, and looking keenly along the shore, 
and smiling to himself, he called in a soft 
voice of inquiry, “ Moll?” 

There was another light splash in response. 

The sentry was convinced. “ Moll!” he 
cried, “is it you?” 

This was too much for the apprentice’s 
gravity. “Yes,” he squeaked in a falsetto 
voice, “itamI, Let me in.” 

Just at that moment the sentry heard a 
light footstep behind him, and turned. But 
he was too late to defend himself. In enter- 
prises of this kind human life was held of 
light account. 

Tiler was master of the gate, but it was a 
more serious business to get inside the castle. 
For this also, however, he had laid his plot. 

The main plan of the castle was the same 
as that of Rochester Castle—a familiar type 
of the early feudal stronghold. There was 
no aperture in the first story big enough to 
admit a man. The main entrance was high 
up in one of the sides, and was approached 
by an outside stair leading up from the 
causeway and terminating in a drawbridge. 
The bridge from the stair led on to the first 
floor, if it may be so called, of a bit of sub- 
stantial masonry built out square from the 
main entrance. The first floor of this out- 
building thus served as a landing for the 
entrance, and an outpost from which the 


garrison might defend themselves against an 
enemy that had reached as far as the stair, 
The windows were tolerably large, larger 
than any other on the same floor, to permit 
of the free play of missiles on an attacking 
party. 

It was by one of those windows that Tiler 
had planned to gain entrance. It was true 
that even if he got in there he would still be 
outside the castle, for the square outbuilding 
before the entrance lay practically outside, 
separated from the interior by a strong door, 
with a portcullis that could be let down if 
necessary. But the dungeon lay under- 
neath, being the ground floor of the out- 
building ; and he could get into the dungeon 
through the trap-door, and from the dungeon 
make his way into the interior. Moreover, 
once into the landing room, he could cut 
down the drawbridge for his followers. 

It was a daring plan, and he had no hope 
of success unless he could gain the window 
unobserved by the garrison. 

Once master of the outer gate, he sent 
Lawrence back to the main body for a raft, 
which he and the smith had constructed that 
afternoon for passing the moat. He told 
him also to bring up the men, and order 
them to be more silent than ever. 

They advanced as quietly as possible over 
the causeway, and launched the raft by the 
side of the stair. Tiler, Barnaby and Lawrence 
embarked on it, the scaling ladder, the ham- 
mer, the crowbar, all in readiness. 

It was fortunate for the enterprise that 
the inmates of the castle were all so ab- 
sorbingly engaged. The first intimation of 
visitors that reached them was the sound of 
the smith’s blows on the iron grating of the 
window. Barnaby was a strong man and 
skilful in his craft, and he soon made room 
for himself to scramble in. Tiler followed. 
It was Lawrence's business to hold the ladder 
firm, but he was so excited by the adventure 
that he went beyond his instructions and 
mounted after his leaders. 

It was his voice that called Ralph Harde- 
lot’s name down the trap-door from behind 
Tiler. The smith was otherwise engaged. 
He was climbing up to break the chains of 
the drawbridge. 

Lawrence’s impulsive zeal proved of service 
for once, at least, in the history of that maligned 
quality. If he had not spoken, Tiler was so 
wrapt in astonishment at the inexplicable 
scene beneath him, the knight lying bound in 
his own dungeon and a young man and a 
damsel standing by, that he would not have 
raised his head ; and so would have failed to 
see that one of the garrison had opened the 

















main door with a torch in his hand to learn 
the meaning of the strange knocking that 
had been heard, and seeing two strangers 
kneeling at the trap-door, was making for 
them with a drawn dagger in his hand. 
Tiler had not time to draw his own dagger, 
but he seized the man’s wrist, and after a 
brief struggle disarmed him. 

Meantime, the smith’s sturdy blows had 
severed the chains of the drawbridge, and it 
fell with a loud resounding crack into its 
place. Barnaby leapt on to it and shouted 
to the men now gathered on the causeway :— 

“Now, my boys, up as if the devil was 
behind you, and roar like fiends!” 

Up the steps they rushed pell-mell, and, 
headed by Tiler, poured into the hall. 
Rainham’s men were overpowered almost 
before they knew that they were attacked. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN EMBARRASSING CAPTIVE. 


THE castle was won, but what was to be 
done with its owner, Sir Richard Rainham ? 
This question, forgotten during the hurry 
and fury of the assault, and the short, sharp 
struggle, presently became urgent. 

Among the rough neighbours who had 
rushed into the castle when the smith cut 
down the drawbridge, only one answer was 
likely to suggest itself. Rainham was detested 
for miles round, and with good reason. The 
‘tenants and serfs on his lands got little from 
him of that protection in their industry 
which the Christian polity of the Middle 
Ages prescribed as the obligation of the lord 
of the soil. They were constantly at logger- 
heads with his bailiffs over the terms of 
their tenure, and if he demanded sixpence 
where he was entitled to a groat, or three 
days labour instead of two, or double the 
stipulated number of eggs, or chickens, or 
capons, they might grumble, but they could 
rarely escape the extortion. Sturmere Castle 
was one of those virtual nests of robbers 
which the parliaments of the time denounced 
but could not suppress. Every hamlet had 
its tale to tell of insolent pillage and outrage 
by Rainham and his lawless gang. 

The victims had now the upper hand, and 
were not in a mood to lose their opportunity. 

Towards the end of the hundred years of 
disorder, in which feudalism in England ex- 
pired, or was at least fundamentally modified, 
a great constitutional lawyer tried to disabuse 
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the upper classes of a prevalent idea that their 
only safety lay in keeping the commons poor. 
If they were kept poor, as the French were, 
it was argued that they would not rebel, and 
that their rebellions would not be dangerous, 
for they would have neither weapons, nor 
armour, nor money to buy these necessaries of 
successful rebellion. A fatal error, argued 
Sir John Fortescue. Poverty does not make a 
people contented. It is poverty that breeds 
rebellion. “For nothing may make a people 
to arise but lack of goods or lack of justice. 
But yet certainly when they lack goods, they 
will arise, saying that they lack justice. 
Nevertheless, if they be not poor, they will 
never arise, but if their prince so leave 
justice that he give himself all to tyranny.” 

As for the submission of the poverty- 
stricken commons of France, “it is not 
poverty,” he said, “ but it is lack of heart 
and cowardice that keepeth the Frenchmen 
from rising. But the Englishman is of 
another courage. For if he be poor, and 
see another man having riches, which may 
be taken from him by might, he will not 
spare to do so.” 

There is no doubt that the acute medieval 
lawyer judged his countrymen rightly. And 
if they have not the grace to sit hungry and 
contented in the midst of plenty, still less 
are they disposed by nature to suffer the 
fraudulent appropriation of what they believe 
to be their own. 

The commons in Sir Richard Rainham’s 
neighbourhood had been stript as bare as the 
cupidity of himself and his followers dictated. 
But the operation had not improved their 
temper. They hated him cordially for it. 
And when the emissaries of the pretended 
Flemish merchant went round with the news 
that a friend of John Trueman’s was in the 
hands of Sir Richard Rainham, and invited 
them to help in the rescue, they were not slow 
to respond to the summons. 

The gathering was not a mere rabble. 
There was some organisation in it, and this 
organisation was based, oddly enough, and 
yet not inappropriately, upon the established 
machinery for the conservation of the peace. 
The use made of this machinery in the great 
Rebellion of the Peasants is one of the most 
curious features in it, and the least generally 
understood. The machinery was simple, and 
it may be worth while to describe it in a 
word or two, seeing that it is one of the 
main clues to the formidable character of the 
rebellion. 

In the fourteenth century we were of 
course still very far from the modern institu- 
tion of a police force. If you were robbed 
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in open day, or had your house forcibly 
entered and pillaged, or were violently as- 
saulted on your way to church or market, 
there was no civic soldier in blue on the spot, 
or, as it might be, at some distance from the 
spot, to protect or pursue. And yet there 
was a certain guardianship of the peace, an 
arrangement by which all the able-bodied 
men of a district were constituted into a sort 
of reserve police force. Every man, villain 
and freeman, between the ages of fifteen and 
sixty, from the poorest son of the soil to the 
substantial freeholder, was bound by law to 
possess arms of some sort. Officers were 
periodically appointed to make tours of in- 
spection, and see that every man was provided 
with arms according to his means, from rough 
dagger-knife, or iron-pointed stake, to sword 
and spear, helmet, and coat of mail. Then 
in every township there was a constable, and 
in every hundred a chief constable, whose 
duty it was to keep the roll of this reserve 
force and call them out upon occasion. Every 
man was bound under penalties to respond 
to the call. When a flagrant breach of the 
peace was committed, and a hue and cry 
raised, the force was put in motion through 
the constables, and criminals were chased 
from township to township with an ardour 
proportioned to the unpopularity of the 
offence. There was thus a simple but effec- 
tive military organisation, strengthened by 
long-established tradition, available for the 
preservation of order. 

When the feudal chiefs began to neglect 
their duties, and became, many of them, the 
enemies, instead of the leaders and protectors 
of the commons, this organisation stood 
ready to the hand of the widespread discon- 
tent. It was this that made the insurrection 
so formidable. 

But to return to the armed gathering that 
had stormed Sturmere Castle. It was not, 
as we have said, a mere rabble—not so, at 
least, till the final rush was made. The 
men from each township stood shoulder to 
shoulder as they marched on to the causeway. 

Why did not Simon d’Ypres, as this 
agitator of many aliases called himself, on 
his present journey, raise the hue and cry 
against Rainham in the regular way? A 
high-handed robbery had been committed in 
broad day on the king’s highway. Why did 
he not appeal at once to the chief constable 
of the hundred? For the best of reasons. 
Sir Richard Rainham was himself chief con- 
stable. The custos pacis was the sturdy 
law-breaker. This was the reason why the 
plundered traveller appealed to the organisa- 
tion which for some time he and his friends 


had been secretly building up within the 
lines of the regular legal organisation. 

From the moment that the assembled 
peasants crossed the drawbridge they became 
a rabble, a rabble infuriated, possessed with 
the savage instincts of lynch law. The 
whole affair had been so sudden that there 
had been no time for such drill as alone can 
keep in check the irregular, bloodthirsty im- 
pulses of excited men with arms in their 
hands, collected in the name of justice. 
Justice thus embodied, furious as well as 
blind, is apt to strike wildly. 

Neither Simon nor Tiler had any fixed 
plan as regarded Rainham himself. Their 
first and main purpose was the rescue of the 
prisoners. Simon also wished to recover 
certain papers, of which he proposed to make 
use at Stourbridge Fair, his outfit as a Flemish 
merchant being a blind to his real mission 
there. Further, he was glad of the chance 
of testing the efficiency of the new organisa- 
tion. What might become of Rainham in 
the conflict they had not fully considered. 

But the time, as we have said, soon came 
when they were obliged to consider this 
point, and to decide in the midst of a very 
turbulent council. Five or ten minutes suf- 
ficed to extinguish the last remnant of re- 
sistance on the part of Rainham’s followers. 
If they had thrown down their arms at 
once their lives might have been spared. 
But they were taken by surprise, obeyed the 
natural instinct to defend themselves, and 
fought with the desperation of men who ex- 
pected no quarter. Their want of armour 
put them on an equality, man for man, with 
their assailants, who had greatly the advan- 
tage in numbers, and pressed in with reck- 
less fury and bloodthirsty cries. Two or 
three were struck down at the entrance: 
three or four made a vain stand on the stairs 
leading up to the hall: the rest ran for their 
lives, and were chased and hacked down on 
the stairs and in the passages as they fled. 

Ralph Hardelot stood at the door of the 
dungeon with the torch in one hand, and 
listened in breathless wonder and suspense 
to the frightful tumult overhead. Clara 
stood by him, her lips parted, trying to read 
in his eyes confirmation of the wild hope 
with which her own weresparkling. Hardened 
as Ralph was to the chances of war, his 
cheek was blanched by a passing qualm of 
terror as he realised the possible significance 
of the cries that rang down the dungeon 
stairs. 

Their suspense did not last for minutes, 
but it seemed hours. Presently, through the 
din a step was heard descending the dungeon 

















stairs at a sedate pace. Simon d’Ypres 
appeared. He had not placed himself in the 
forefront of the battle. It was not his 
province. He had followed in at his leisure. 
He looked a picture of composure, and while 
Ralph and Clara gazed in speechless atten- 
tion, and the knight raised his head from the 
floor, where he lay bound, to stare and listen, 
he proceeded to assure his friends that they 
had no cause for alarm and to explain what 
had happened. 

But before he had gone far in his explana- 
tion, the clamour overhead, which had some- 
what died down, suddenly swelled up again. 
The insurgents, pausing in the slaughter, 
had become aware that Rainham was missing, 
and the word that he was in the dungeon 
once uttered had passed from man to man in 
a second. A rush was made for the dungeon, 
and with confused yells of “ Havoc !”’ “Slay 
him!” “Hack him in pieces!” pell mell 
down the steps they came. 

Ralph, Clara, and Simon had barely time 
to draw back hastily when a terrific figure 
in a tattered tabard, swinging a blood-stained 
axe above flaming eyes and dishevelled hair, 
leapt into the dungeon. He stared round 
for an instant, shouting, “‘ Where is he?” 
and almost as he spoke, discerning Rainham 
on the ground, brandished his axe and sprang 
forward. 

Ralph was just in time to arrest his arm. 

“He is here, my friend. But there has 
been enough of bloodshed.” 

The man paused for an instant and looked 
back at the wild crowd behind him. 

“ Leave him to justice. He is my prisoner,” 
pleaded Ralph, endeavouring to push him 
back a pace. 

“Enough of bloodshed!” echoed Simon, 
facing the crowd. “He is bound and a 
prisoner. We have him safe.” 

“Slay him!” “Make him safer!” came 
from the crowd. 

The first comer shook Ralph’s hand angrily 
from his arm, and menaced him with the axe. 
“T know not who you are,” he cried, “ but 
the devil shall not stand between me and 
him!” 

Clara pulled Ralph back with a cry. The 
knight set his teeth and prepared for the 
worst. 

“ He has wronged me,” shouted the man, 
turning with fierce gesture to the crowd, 
rendered stationary for the moment by the 
unexpected interference. “All heré know 
it. Has he not wronged me?” 

“You shall have justice,” said Ralph, 
standing between him and the knight. 
“Justice!” he cried with a wild laugh. 
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“T am justice! Will you stand between him 
and justice? By what right? Make way, 
I say!” And he again made a menacing 
gesture with his axe. “Stand aside.” 

But an authoritative voice from behind 
cried, “Hold!” and Tiler pushed his way 
through the crowd, followed by Barnaby 
Smith and the men from the Priory. Things 
had already gone quite far enough for them. 
They were mixed up in more than they knew 
how to answer for. 

Tiler took hold of the handle of the up- 
lifted axe. “Stay, my friend,” he said. 
“Everything in order. This man shall have 
his deserts, but we must not put ourselves 
in the wrong. We are but the dogs of justice, 
not the executioners. We have followed the 
hue and cry, and caught the criminal, but it 
is not for us to punish him. We have caught 
him, and we will see that he is delivered over 
for punishment.” 

“He has broken every law of God and 
man,” said a voice from the crowd. “He is 
a devil in disguise. Let him have his doom 
at once!” 

“At once!’ echoed the tatterdemalion. 
“ Let him have his doom at once, I say!” 
And he struggled to free his axe. 

But Tiler held firm. “Have no fear,”’ he 
said. “ He shall be called to account.” 

“Who will call him to account?” cried 
the voice from behind, 

“ Ay, who will call him to account?” said 
another, in tones of bitter incredulity. 

“Twill,” said Ralph. “ I willseek audience 
of the King himself, if the King’s officers 
refuse to execute justice.” 

Simon d’Ypres smiled, but said nothing. 
With the bulk of the rustic audience this 
bold protestation had its weight. 

“Be ruled by wise advise,” Ralph con- 
tinued, in earnest entreaty and expostulation. 
“ We should do wrong to put this miscreant 
to death in a corner, as if for private 
vengeance. God has not delivered him into 
our hands for this end. His crimes have 
been heinous, open, flagrant ; let open and 
terrible punishment be meted out to them 
by the rulers whom God has set over us to 
administer justice and hold transgression in 
awe. We should rightly incur anger if we 
usurp an office which is not ours. We should 
defeat His ends if we make the retribution 
less apparent in all men’s eyes than the 
crimes have been.” 

Ralph’s solemn appeal steadied the wild 
passions to which it was addressed. There was 
after all a certain instinct of order in the 
turbulent crowd ; their sturdy, solid English 
nature was not wholly beside itself. But 
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one savage heart was too infuriated to be 
restored to its balance. The call to order 
seemed to increase the rage of the man who 
had led the race for vengeance. 

‘This ceremony is but a trick !”’ he cried. 
“Hear me. I am appointed for retribution. 
I know this wolf too well. I was his slave. 
I toiled and saved and bought my freedom. 
He took my charter from me and tore it 
before my eyes, chained me and beat me—yes, 
beat me, a freeman, here in this dungeon. 
Here, I say, let the accursed wolf die, here 
and now, in his own dungeon. I hada wife, 
too, a fair wife. Let my hands loose. He 
dishonoured her. Fiend of hell, I want no 
king to avenge me! Let my hands loose!” 

Thus the poor man raved and struggled, 
gnashing his teeth, and murmurs of sympathy 
came from the crowd. But those who had 
suffered less cruel outrage were rather awed 
and subdued by his violence than instigated 
to take his part. No movement was made 
in his favour, while his axe was taken from 
him by Tiler and Barnaby with the gentle- 
ness of greatly superior strength. But the 
sympathy found vent in various expressions, 
with which the onlookers sought, as it were, 
to apologise to themselves for their inaction. 

“T would not stand by another time,” said 
one, “and see poor Jannequin thwarted.” 

“Nor I,” echoed another, and a third and 
a fourth. 

“But if he is taken before the King, he 
cannot be let off.” 

“« Ay, he must be hanged.” 

“Tortured first. 1 would 
tortured !” 

‘Burnt with hot irons !”’ 

“Hanged by the heels !” 

“If he should be let loose again, it will be 
an evil day for us.”’ 


have him 
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“‘ Ay, if he should bribe the assize.”’ 

“Men,” cried Tiler, “ you know your own 
power now. If the King’s justices take 
bribes to let off such worthless carrion as 
this, you must take the law into your own 
hands.” 

* We will, we will,” they responded. 

“This good young priest has told us that 
we must trust to our superiors for justice. 
But if crime is too strong for them, we must 
strengthen their hands. We must have 
justice somehow.” 

“They have not the will to do justice,” 
cried a voice. 

“Yes,” cried another. 
of the matter. It is not want of strength 
but want of will. They love their own ease 
and profit better than justice.” 

“Means must be taken to pour a better 
spirit into them,” said Simon d’Ypres. “This 
night’s work should be a usefullesson. You 
have shown such tyrants as Sir Richard 
Rainham, that even in a strong castle they 
can be called to account.” 

** You have shown too,” Ralph added, “ by 
your forbearance that it is justice and not 
vengeance that you seek.” 

The insurgents were thus diverted from 
their first purpose of making short work of 
their local tyrant. But confidence in the 
equitable administration of the law was not 
strong at the time. Many of them had mis- 
givings as to whether they had done well to 
lose the opportunity. To have Sir Richard 
Rainham let loose among them again, made 
ten times worse by the indignities he had 
suffered, was not a pleasant prospect. Still 
it was some consolation to them that they 
had shown their power to keep such men as 
he in check. 


“That is the root 


(To be continued.) 
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COACHING 


DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. 


Il.—THE EXETER ROAD. 


THE town of Salisbury, which is eighty miles 
seven furlongs from Hyde Park Corner, is 
chiefly remarkable for its cathedral; and it 
owes this agreeable notoriety to the north 
wind. This may sound strange in the ears of 
those who have not, attired as shepherds, 
highwaymen or huntsmen, braved the ele- 
ments in the surrounding plain. Those 
however who have enjoyed this fortune, will 
not be surprised to learn, that when the winds 
raged in the good old days of 1220 round the 
original church of Old Sarum, which was 
quite unprotected and perched upon a hill, 
the congregation was utterly unable to hear 
the priests say mass ; and no doubt they were 
unable to hear the sermon too. This fact 
much exercised the good Bishop Poore ; and 
so, a less windy site having opportunely been 
revealed to him in a dream by the Virgin— 
he got a license from Pope Honorius for 
removal. Which done—with a medieval dis- 
regard for the safety of the local cowherd or 


government inspector—he aimlessly shot an 
arrow into the air from the ramparts of Old 
Sarum, and (unlike Mr. Longfellow’s hero), 
having marked where it fell, there laid 
the foundations of the existing beautiful 
church. 

To pass from ecclesiastical matters, with 
which we have really little to do, Salisbury, 
from the fact of its position on the great 
thoroughfare to the west of England, has 
always played a prominent part in the 
history of the road—in times of civil 
commotion indeed, a part perhaps second to 
no other provincial town of its size and com- 
mercial insignificance. And so, long before 
coaches were built or flying machines dreamed 
of, this part of the Exeter road was trod by 
kings and queens, and courtiers and states- 
men, who made at different times in their 
august and calculating lives, the town of 
Salisbury their headquarters, cracked their 
medieval old pleasantries in the quaint 
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From a Drawing by HERRERT RaILTon. 


old streets, caracoled along them, not in 
coaches and four, but on such gallant steeds 
and so caparisoned, as our eyes are feasted 
with on Lord Mayor’s Day, gorgeous without 
and within, resplendent with velvet, and cloth 
of gold, and ermine, and stiff embroidery. 
First perhaps among the royal visitors to 
Salisbury was Richard the Second, who was 
here immediately before his expedition to 
Ireland, where he should clearly never have 
gone. But his visit does not seem to have 
been a success. There was I fear, not enough 
largesse about during the last of the Planta- 
genets’ stay, not enough tournaments and 
junketings, and conduits running rhenish, 
and cakes and ale; for the good inhabitants 
seem to have been impressed so little with 
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what was to be got 
out of Richard, that 
they a short time 
after expressed their 
thanks for his visit, 
by, with almost in- 
decent alacrity, es- 
pousing the cause of 
Henry. Perhaps 
though it was the 
other way, and the 
disappointment of 
the good men of Sal- 
isbury at Richard's 
visit was caused by 
contemplation — not 
of how little they got 
out of Richard, but 
of how much Richard 
got out of them. For 
the kind king had an 


amiable inclination 
towards charging his 
subjects with his 


outings ; and as his 
household consisted 
of ten thousand per- 
sons, three hundred 
of whom were cooks, 
and as this enormous 
train had tables sup- 
plied them at the 
king’s expense ; some 
good quarters of an 
hour were spent by 
the purveyors, whose 
action was one of the 
‘\. chief reasons of public 
*.; discontent, and who, no 
doubt, gave Salisbury good 
reason for reeollecting their 
activity. 

The next arrival of import- 
ance at Salisbury was one of the four quarters 
of Jack Cade, a fifteenth century politician, 
of Irish origin, who held views on deep 
questions of rent and labour extremely in 
vogue at the present day but which in 1450 
were, unfortunately for Cade, premature. 
Yes, like all really great men, Cade was con- 
sidered to be before his time! And so instead 
of being returned to Parliament as a Home 
Ruler, a price was set on his head, and he was 
killed by a Liberal Unionist of the period, one 
Iden a gentleman of Sussex. Not however 


before Cade had had a good time of it with 
the fifteenth century unemployed, who saying 
(and quite correctly) in their hearts, “There 
are no police,” demonstrated in London for 
some time, unopposed by law and the 
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authorities, till a + 
rich house or two |] 
was broken into, 
and plundered, 
when the London- 
ers felt that the 
time was come for 
action, and took the 
law into their own 
hands. 

Thirty-four years 
after Cade had suf- 
fered for advanced 
political principles 
by having one of 
his legs exposed in 
a cathedral town, 
the hunchbacked 
Richard honoured 
Salisbury with his 
presence; but he 
was not I expect 
in the best of 
tempers, for here 
to him was brought 
the Buckingham 
we have ail read 
of in the play, who 
had just seized the 
fleeting oppor- 
tunity to head an 

insurrection 
against the king, 
in an unprecedent- 
edly wet season 
in Wales. The 
result was that he 
was unable to cross 
the Severn, and 
this misfortune 
brought him too, 
to Salisbury, where 
Richard was waiting 
to superintend his execution at what is now 
The Saracen’s Head. 

In the courtyard of this inn, which was 
then called the Blue Boar, and not “in an 
open space,” as Shakespeare has described it 
(as if he was speaking of Salisbury Plain), 
Buckingham had his head cut off according 
to contemporary prescription. We have 
none of us seen the episode presented on the 
stage, but we have read the carpenters’ scene, 
which Shakespeare wrote in, to give the 
gentleman who originally played Buckingham 
a chance, and allow a few moments more 
preparation for Bosworth Field. And we 
may recollect that it consists principally in 
Buckingham asking whether King Richard 
will not let him speak to him, and on being 
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From a Drawing by Uerserr Rairtox. 


told not at all, informing the general company, 
at some length, that it is All-Souls’ Day, and 
that as soon as he has been beheaded, he 
intends to commence “ walking.” 

After Richard and\Buckingham, there came 
to Salisbury in the way of kings, Henry 
VII in 1491. Henry VIII in 1535 with 
Ann Boleyn, already in all probability en- 
gaged in those sprightly matrimonial differ- 
ences as to men and things which culminated 
the year following on Tower Green. Next 
in order, came to Salisbury, Elizabeth, bound 
for Bristol, bent, as on all her royal progresses, 
on keeping her nobility’s incomes within 
bounds, and shooting tame stags that were 
induced to meander before her bedroom 
windows. After the virgin queen came 
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James I., who liked the solitudes which 
surrounded the Salisbury of those days, for 
the two-fold reason, firstly that they saved 
him in a large measure from the invasion of 
importunate suitors (who were afraid of 
having their purses taken on Salisbury Plain 
before they could proffer their supplications), 
and, secondly, that they were well stocked 
with all sorts of game on which he could 
wreak his royal and insatiable appetite for 
hunting. The “open” nature of the country 
might perhaps be added as another reason 
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a greater presence to the place, and associated 
the old cathedral town with a genius whose 
head James cut off, but in whose presence he 
was not worthy to stand. For here came 
Raleigh on his last journey to London, broken 
down by the shameless ingratitude of princes, 
pining with the sickness of hope deferred. 
Here he sought a last interview and explana- 
tion with James, who sent word that he was 
sorry, but was hunting; here he tried to 
gain time for his suit (foreseeing the Tower at 


the end of his journey to London) by feign- 
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for the sporting king’s liking for the place : 
for James was no horseman, and as he was 
in no danger of meeting a hedge in an area 
of thirty miles, the going must have suited 
him down to the ground. Indeed I do not 
doubt, but that in ghostly form he still 
follows the celebrated Tedworth on their 
down days, riding on an invisible horse, 
propped on a well pillowed and invisible 
saddle, and having an invisible bottle of 
Greek wine dangling on either side. His 
royal preference for Salisbury however drew 


ing sickness by the aid of a French quack ; 
failing of course to move his drunken and 
hunting master’s compassion in the least ; 
here he wrote his apology for the voyage to 
Guinea ; and hence he started on his last 
journey from Salisbury to London, the last 
of many journeys up the Exeter road, from 
that west country which saw his birth—as it 
saw the birth of the best and greatest of 
English manhood—which fed his stirring 
genius with many a wild tale of sea romance 
and adventure, and whose pleasant green 
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hollows “crowned with summer sea,” still 
hold the decapitated head, in which that 
wonderful, wild, restless brain throbbed, and 
schemed, and laboured. 

It is a long way from Raleigh to Charles IL., 
though not so far from Raleigh to Cromwell, 
who was at Salisbury and on the Exeter road 
on October 17, 1646, after the taking of 
Basing House, as I have already remarked. 
The merry monarch was here twice, but on 
neither occasion, I suspect, was he peculiarly 
merry ; for after the battle of Worcester, 


when he lay concealed near the town for a 
few days, and his companions used to meet 
at the King’s Arms in Jobn Street, to plan 
his flight, the Ironsides were much too close 
on his track to allow opportunity for jesting ; 
and when he came here as king in 1665, all 
but the most forced mirth was banished 
from a court which dreaded every day to be 
stricken by the plague. 

I have already recalled the fact that it 
was from Salisbury that James II. fell back 
upon Andover, when the army which he had 
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concentrated there to bar the way of William 
of Orange, departed on the more pastoral 
errand of conducting him in triumph to 
London ; and this episode in the Revolution 
closes, I think, Salisbury’s historical account, 
which I am rather glad of, as I am tired of 
kings, and pine for the more congenial 
society of guards, horses, hosts, footpads, 
and stage-coachmen. 

And Salisbury was, of course, a big coach- 
ing centre. Apart from the Quicksilver 
Mail, the wonder of foreigners, the envy of 
rival coach proprietors, which did the 175 
miles in eighteen hours, and caused rustics 
to stand in turnip fields, motionless, gaping, 


paralytic with surprise, for minutes after it 
had passed—when they set with trembling 
hands the correct London time on Brobding- 
nagian watches; apart from the Devon- 
port Mail, I say, a large number of coaches 
halted at and passed through Salisbury, some 
bound for Exeter, others bound no further, 
others bound for places like Weymouth, on 
the south-western coast. I have a list before 
me of some of these crack turn-outs, which 
constantly used to enliven the streets of the 
now sleepy old town with the clanging of 
horses’ hoofs on macadamised roads, the 
sounding of horns, the objurgations of pas- 
sengers irritable after a long journey and in 
x 
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a hurry to start on another, with the friendly 
greetings of rivals of the whip as they passed 
each other on their journeys up and down 
the great Exeter road. 

In 1821, then, there set out for Salisbury, 
from the Angel, St. Clement’s, what was 
known as the Post Coach, which started at 
7 in the morning daily, and arrived at the 
White Hart, Salisbury, at 7.30 in the even- 
ing; from the Bell and Crown, Holborn, the 
new and elegant Post Coach, which left 
London every evening at 6.15, and arrived 
at the Black Horse, Salisbury, at 6.15 next 
morning ; from the same inn in Holborn 
also departed at 3.50 daily, Saturdays ex- 
cepted, what was known as the Old Coach, 
which arrived at 7 the next morning at the 
same Black Horse. Besides these, all more 
or less known to fame, there passed through 
Salisbury the Royal Auxiliary Mail, which 
started every afternoon at 6.15 from the Bell 
and Crown, Holborn, and arrived at the New 
London Inn at Exeter at 7 next night ; the 
Eclipse, which left the Golden Cross, Charing 
Cross, daily at 7.30 a.m. for Exeter, going 
by Salisbury, Blandford, Dorchester, and 
Bridport ; also the Royal Mail to Exeter, 
which left the Swan with Two Necks, Lad 


Lane, every evening at 7.30, and going by 
the same route as the last coach, arrived 
at the New London Inn at Exeter at 9.30 
next morning; also the Regulator, whose 
acquaintance we have made already, which 
reached Exeter from London in twenty-six 
hours, starting daily at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon from the same celebrated London 
house. Nor was the Weymouth Union, 
which left the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill, 
every afternoon at 4, less known in the 
streets of Salisbury than any of these former ; 
and with it the Accommodation post coach 
from the Swan with Two Necks entered into 
brilliant rivalry, and leaving London an hour 
earlier in the afternoon, arrived at 9 o’clock 
next morning at the same seaside resort. 
The names of many celebrated coaches will 
be found missing from this list, some of 
which were not running at the time it was 
made, others of which were ; but it is not in 
my design to compile coaching statistics, for 
statistics I abhor, and those on coaches, as on 
all other subjects, whether in the heavens 
above or on the earth beneath, may be sought 
by students in the British Museum, where, if 
due pertinacity be theirs, they will, after 
many months, be voluminously found. No! 
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statistics are neither my object nor my forte. 
I wish only as I hurry along them (and this 
reminds me that Exeter is still ninety-one 
miles seven furlongs off) to give faint glimpses 
of the old life on the old roads, looking upon 
that life from all possible different points of 
view, and trying more to render its sentiment 
perhaps, than to write its history. 

My readers, then, who have been loitering 
with me all this while at Salisbury, may re- 
member that had they been travelling to 
Exeter in the finest age of coaching by the 
Telegraph, the fastest coach of the age, or 
nearly so, they would not have been at Salis- 
bury at all; for the Telegraph diverged from 
the Salisbury road at Andover, and went to 
Exeter by Amesbury, Deptford, Wincanton, 
and Ilminster. I propose to follow this route 
as far as Deptford Inn, which is, or was, for 
its days are gone, a very celebrated house, 
standing about twenty-four miles from And- 
over, on the middle of Salisbury Plain. And 
then I shall leave the Telegraph to go on to 
Mere and Wincanton alone, and returning 
to Salisbury once more from Deptford (it is 
only eleven and three-quarter miles on the 
worst branch-line in Europe), shall go down 
to Exeter by the route taken by the Tele- 
graph’s great rival, the Quicksilver, which 
did (I never can sufficiently impress my 
readers with the astounding fact) the 175 
miles from London in eighteen hours, and 
went by Shaftesbury, Sherborne, Yeovil, 
Crewkerne, and Chard. 

Meanwhile we have to do with the Tele- 
graph, and the first thing that the Telegraph 
coach did after leaving Andover was to turn 
to the right, and do a three-mile stretch of 
collar work to Weyhill, at which place is 
annually held a fair, which would make those 
people who have never seen one stare. This 
festivity, which is indeed quite an un-English 
and out-of-the-way sight, begins on October 
10th (Michaelmas Eve), and goes on for six 
days, during which all the country-side seem 
to have broken loose, and high junketings 
are to be seen. Besides junketings (which 
prevail chiefly on the last day of the fair 
in connection with peep-shows of the most 
blood-curdling description, whirligigs, merry- 
go-rounds, rifle galleries, and gingerbread), 
are also to be seen wonderful shows of sheep, 
magnificent cheeses, the finest hops in Eng- 
land displayed in the Farnham Row, great 
exhibits of machinery and enormous cart- 
horses, and enveloping all, a Babel indescrib- 
able. The whole thing is curious in the 
extreme and antique into the bargain— indeed 
the line in Piers Ploughman’s Vision, 

** At Wy and at Winchester I went to the fair,” 
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is supposed to allude to Weyhill, and I have 
no doubt that it does, though I leave the 
decision of the point to the wise. 

After leaving Weyhill, the Telegraph went 
by way of Mullen’s Pond, where in the good 
old days there was a turnpike to give you 
pause (if you had no coppers), to the Park 
House four miles further on, in old days an 
inn of some importance, now a solitary beer- 
house, standing on the verge of desolate 
downs—on the verge of Salisbury Plain, in 
fact—across which, the road runs under the 
side of Beacon Hill, a windy place celebrated 
for its hares, coursing meeting, and some time 
since for a march past held at the close of 
autumn maneeuvres ; then across the Bourne 
river into the extremely ancient town of 
Amesbury, which is fourteen miles from 
Andover and seventy-seven miles seven 
furlongs from Hyde Park Corner. 

Over this bleak and inhospitable country, 
between Amesbury and Adglover, the great 
snow storm of 1836 raged:in a way, which 
those who have seen a snowdrift on Salis- 
bury Plain, may best be able to realise. 
And the Telegraph coach passed through 
the very thick of it. The guard of the mail 
who travelled with it on that memorable 
December 27, 1836, from Ilminster to 
London, had an experience to retail when 
he reached Piccadilly. The snow began to 
fall when the coach reached Wincanton, and 
never left off driving all the way to London. 
Nor did the coachman either, to his credit, 
be it said ; though over this tract of ground 
we are discussing, two extra pairs of leaders 
were put on, and could only with the utmost 
difficulty and after much tooling get, even 
in that reinforced state, through the moun- 
tainous snowdrifts. It must have been an 
awful drive that, I know ; for I know the 
country. 

For the present however we have safely 
arrived at Amesbury, where we can alight at 
the George and conjure up a celebrity or two 
before we go to supper. Amesbury indeed 
is rich in these, from the time when Guinevere 
arrived here somewhat late at night, after a 
ride across the Plain (which is more unlike 
Doré’s representation of it than anything I 
have ever seen in my life, but this by the 
way), up to the time when the charming 
Duchess of Queensberry played the Lady 
Bountiful in the place, and by entertaining 
Prior and Gay at the Abbey, graced the 
quaint old Wiltshire town with the memories 
of two of the not least celebrated of the 
English humorists. 

But indeed Amesbury is so ancient that 
if we cared to enter the sacred garden of 
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the antiquary, and if Guinevere were not 
perhaps legendary enough, we might start 
the history of Amesbury further back than 
Guinevere. As an antiquity however I 
think that Guinevere may pass. After the 
unfortunate lady had retired from Amesbury 
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hither came Queen Elfrida in 980 in search 
of it, after her murder of her stepson Edward 
at Corfe ; and bent, like all medieval mur- 
deresses suffering from a temporary mental 
depression, on building a church. When she 
came to the point however and had inter- 
viewed the architect and the abbot, she went 
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the whole hog, and 
built an abbey. In 
1177, Lregret to say, 
all the ladies of this 
establishment were 
dismissed without a 
month’s warning by 
Henry II. for stay- 
ing out all night ; and 
twenty-four nuns and 
a prioress from Fon- 
tevrault in Anjou, 
all with personal 
characters, filled the 
vacant places. Within 
the walls of this 
abbey a whole bevy 
of royal, hipped, and 
unfortunate ladies of 
allages sought shelter 
from a wicked world. 
I must chronicle 
these, because they 
are all, from my point 
of view, memories of 
the Exeter road, 
though the Exeter 
road at that time 
was but a medieval 
cart-track, and a very 
bad one too. At 
Amesbury then lived, 
and for the most part 
died, Eleanor of Brit- 
tany, sister of Prince 
Arthur; Mary, sixth 


daughter of Edward I., 2 / 


with thirteen ladies to 

keep her company. This was in 1285. In 
1292, Eleanor, Queen of Henry LIL, died here, 
and Katharine of Aragon stayed for a while 
here on her first arrival in England in 1501. 

Shortly after this came the dissolution, 
when a somewhat similar fate befell the old 
abbey as that which turned the castle at 
Marlborough into a posting inn and a public 
school. In point of fact, the abbey of Ames- 
bury became Amesbury Abbey, and passed 
from the Earl of Somerset, to whom it was 
granted by Henry VIII., into the respective 
hands of the Aylesburys, Boyles, and Queens- 
berrys, till, after the death of the fourth 
Duke of Queensberry, the estate was bought 
by Sir Edmund Antrobus, in the possession 
of which family it still remains. 

Under the hospitable roof of the Duke 
and Duchess of Queensberry, when they were 
in possession at the abbey, the genial Gay 
passed the latter years of his epicurean life, 
“was lapped in cotton,” as Thackeray has it, 
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and “had his plate of chicken and saucer of 
cream, and frisked, and barked, and wheezed, 
and grew fat, and died.” It was here that he 
wrote the Beggar's Opera (inspired by how 
many personal recollections of highwaymen, 
I wonder, gleaned on journeys between 
Amesbury and the capital?) and in the 
garden, there is shown, or used to be, a 
curious stone-room, built in a bank and 
overlooking the Avon (here famous for its 
trout), which is said to have been the poet’s 
study. But I dare say that this is an allegory. 
The dining room would have been a more 
likely place for it I should have said. 

The Exeter road after leaving Amesbury 
mounts straightway on to Salisbury Plain 
again, and two miles from the town passes on 
the right Stonehenge, which I shall not write 
about, because everybody has written about 
it, and most people have read what has been 
written. If anybody however who has not 
seen it, should chance to be in the neighbour- 
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hood, I would advise them (without troubling 
themselves much beforehand as to whether 
it is Druidical, or post Roman, or built by 
the Belge) to approach it from Amesbury 
about sunset, when they will see what they 
will see, and return home—or I am in error— 
well-pleased with what they have seen. 
From Stonehenge it is a run of little more 
than eight miles through Longbourne Cross, 
Stoke and Shrewton, to the once celebrated 
Deptford Inn, of which, as I have said before 
nothing is to be seen now, except its site, 
which is an exceedingly pretty one, looking 
over the valley of the Wily. 

And here [I shall leave the Telegraph to 
continue its eagle flight, as Mr. Micawber 
would say, alone, merely remarking by the 
way that it went from Deptford to Hindon, 
sixty-four miles four furlongs from Hyde Park 
Corner, which is an ancient market town, 
and was once a rotten borough contested 


successfully by “ Monk” Lewis of Zhe Castle 
Spectre renown and Henry Fox afterwards 
Lord Holland ; and unsuccessfully contested 
by Lord Beaconsfield; from Hindon the 
Telegraph went on to Mere, 101 miles 2 
furlongs, noted for its Ship Inn, and a 
medieval house of plain perpendicular in 
one of its streets; and so on to Wincan- 
ton 108 miles 3 furlongs noted for its 
Bear Inn, for a visitation of the Black 
Death in 1553, and for the first blood shed 
in a slight skirmish in the Revolution ; and 
thence by Holton, and Sparkford Street, to 
Ilchester and Ilminster which former place 
was once represented by Sheridan, and the 
neighbourhood of which was the scene of an 
amusing difference between a toll-keeper and 
a guard, thus pleasantly told by Mr. James 
Hissey in his justly well-known work Zhe 
Coaching Age. 

“The Exeter Defiance, one of Mrs. Anne 
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Nelson’s coaches from the 
Bull Inn Aldgate, went 
through the gate at Staines ; 
all the tolls at the gates 
below were paid by the 
guard every Monday, 
amounting to about £30. 
It so happened that the 
keeper of the gate near 
IIichester had got in arrear 
with his payments to the 
trustees, and accordingly 
their clerk served a notice 
on the guard of the coach 
not to pay him any more 
tolls. The gatekeeper to 
counteract this move, shut 
the gate before the time for 
the arrival of the coach. 
When the coach came in 
sight therefore, he blew his 
horn to no purpose, and 
couldn’t get through till he 
had paid three shillings. 
Meanwhile with the assist- 
ance of a horse and trap, 
the pike keeper reached the 
next toll, which the coach 
also found barred against 
it. This keeper being more 
obdurate than the other, 
the guard produced his tool- 
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box with the object of breaking through the 
outwork. This led to fisticuffs between him- 
self and the keeper, in which the keeper 
came off second best. The bout ending in 
the gate’s being opened.” 

Ilminster, to conclude, as readers of 
Thackeray may remember, was graced by the 
presence of Barry Lyndon in 1773, who lay 
at the Bell (now the George or the Swan 
presumably, for the Bell is at Ilchester) on 
his third night from town, where, as he had 
previously done at Andover, he engaged him- 
self in the pleasing distraction of cracking a 
bottle with the landlord, and overcoming by 
thisrecipe, Lady Lyndon’s natural vice of pride. 
There is nothing after this to notice in the 
fifteen miles between Ilminster and Honiton, 
where this Wincanton route joins the mail 
road from Salisbury to Exeter, down which 
I now propose to travel. 

And I think that I will not go by the 
Quicksilver as I said I would, though it took 
the shortest route by Shaftesbury, Sherborne, 
Yeovil and Chard, but will go instead by the 
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old mail road vié Blandford, Dorchester and 
Bridport, by which such well-known coaches 
as the Eclipse, the Royal Mail, and_ the 
Regulator used to travel. And I select this 
route not only because it is the old mail 
road, but because it runs to my mind through 
a more interesting and storied country. At 
ten miles three furlongs from Salisbury, then, 
this road, to begin with, brings us to the once 
celebrated Woodyates Inn, and at the same 
time enters the delightful county of Dorset. 
And here we are surrounded on all sides with 
memories of that fatal rising which culminat- 
ed on the bleak plateau of Sedgemoor, and 
crushed for ever the daring hopes of the 
brilliant young nobleman who was for so 
long the darling of the West. The memory 
of Monmouth is still preserved about Wood- 
yates. It was close to the Woodyates 
Inn that the giving in of the desperately 
ridden horses stopped the flight of Monmouth, 
Grey, and Buyse to the sea. Here the 
fugitives turned their horses loose, concealed 
the bridles and saddles, disguised themselves 
as rustics, and made their way on foot to- 
wards the New Forest ; and quite close by 
they fell into the hands of James’s troopers. 
Monmouth himself was taken on the Wood- 
lands Estate near Horton, his captors failing 
for some moments to recognise in the gaunt 
figure, crouching in a ditch, dressed like a 
shepherd, with a beard of three days’ growth, 
already prematurely grey, the once brilliant 





and graceful son of Charles IT. and 
Lucy Walters. The ash-tree under 
which he was discovered still stands. 

Three miles further down the 
road is Thorney Down Inn; two 
miles beyond it stands Cashmoor, 
famous in the coaching days for 
post-horses, victuals, rum and milk, 
snug bars, and general accommoda- 
tion of the best old English quality 
for man and beast; and another 
seven miles and three furlongs 
brings us into Blandford 103 miles 
4 furlongs from Hyde Park Corner, 
celebrated for a disastrous fire in 
1731, to which it owes its present 
handsome appearance, and also for 
having been the scene in 1760 and 
1762 of some of Gibbon the his- 
torian’s outings with the Hants 
Militia ; or, as he more aptly de 
scribes it, of “his wandering life of 
military servitude.” It was on the 
downs round pleasantand hospitable 
Blandford, in short, that “the dis- 
cipline and evolutions of a modern 
battalion” gave the future historian 
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of the Roman empire a clearer notion of the 
phalanx and the legion, or would have done, 
may I add, if the captain of Hampshire 
grenadiers had not passed so much of his 
time in the Crown and the Greyhound ; for 
a page further on he speaks of the dissipa- 
tions of pleasant, hospitable Blandford, in 
a strain of deeply philosophical regret. 
There is not much to be said for any place 
between here and Dorchester, which is six- 
teen miles down the road. At Winterborne, 
Whitchurch, however there is a church with 
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of any interest, and so on to Dorchester, 
(inns, the Antelope and the King's Arms,) 
which was a posting town of great im- 
portance, and is 119 miles 6 furlongs from 
Hyde Park Corner. 

Dorchester has been remarkable for all 
time for its extreme healthiness, and was 
remarkable during the great Civil Wars for 
its antipathy to the king: two extremes in 
the way of qualities which may cause wonder, 
but which are well vouched for nevertheless. 
For on the first peculiarity the celebrated Dr. 
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a curious font in it, of which the grandfather 
of John Wesley, founder of Methodism, was 
vicar ; but he does not seem to have had a 
very pleasant time of it, either by reason of 
having married the niece of Thomas Fuller, 
author of the Worthies, or because, not having 
been properly ordained, apparently for some 
reason or another, he was much hunted up 
and down like a partridge on the mountains, 
when the king enjoyed his own again. Four 
miles beyond Whitchurch, at Dewlish, there 
was a turnpike gate I notice, but there does 
not seem to have been much else there 


Arbuthnot — Arbuthnot the learned, the 
fascinating, the friend of Pope, Gay, and 
Swift—who was here in his young days, re- 
marks “that a physician could neither live 
nor die at Dorchester,” commenting on his 
own experience ; and on the second peculiarity, 
lack of loyalty, no less weighty an authority 
than Clarendon reports, that when the great 
Rebellion broke out, no place was more 
entirely disaffected. 

Less pleasant celebrities however than 
the brilliant author of the Art of Sinking in 
Poetry, Law is a Bottomless Pit, and the 
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Effects of Air on Human Bodies, haunt the 
streets of this almost aggressively healthy 
town. Recollections of Monmouth’s rising 
spring up on all sides, terrible episodes of 
blood and cruelty, too, and the memory of 
a universally execrated monster. Dorchester 
was the second place Judge Jeffreys reached 
on the Bloody Assize. 

“The court,” writes Macaulay, “was hung, 
by order of the chief justice with scarlet, 
and this innovation seemed to the multitude 
to indicate a bloody purpose. It was also 
rumoured that when the clergyman who 
preached the assize sermon enforced the duty 
of mercy, the ferocious countenance of the 
judge was distorted by an ominous grin. 
These things made men augur ill of what 
was to follow. 

“‘ More than three hundred prisoners were 
to be tried. The work seemed heavy, but 
Jeffreys had a contrivance for making it 
light. He let it be understood that the only 
chance of obtaining pardon or respite was to 
plead guilty. Twenty-nine persons who put 
themselves on their country and were con- 
victed, were ordered to be tied up without 
delay. The remaining prisoners pleaded 
guilty by scores. Two hundred and ninety- 
two received sentence of death.” 


Jeffreys, after this amiable display of 
judicial activity, retired to his lodgings in 
High West Street (Duffall’s glass-shop), 
where he no doubt partook of brandy, 
according to his convivial wont, slept the 
sleep of the conscienceless carouser, and left 
for Exeter next day. 

And by the same road that we are on now, 
by Winterborne Abbas, through Winter- 
borne Bottom, past Longberry turnpike 
gate, 540 feet above the sea, then down a 
descent of two miles to the Travellers’ Rest, 
253 feet above the sea, and then down into 
Bridport, 134 miles 4 furlongs. 

The inns in Bridport proper, used to be in 
the coaching days, the Bull and the Golden 
Lion ; but half a mile distant on the quay, 
there is a house called the George where 
Charles II. was nearly seized in 1651, by 
reason of an ostler recognizing his face. A 
compliment at the moment not appreciated 
by our future king who made the best of his 
way to Salisbury vi@ Broadwindsor—a very 
out of the way route surely, but main roads 
at the time were not Charles’s fancy. He 
would have preferred tunnels had they been 
in vogue. Meanwhile we must go on to 
Exeter, past Chidock, where there used to be 
ruins of an old manor house, belonging to a 
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family of the same name, but which now is 
not, thanks to Time and Colonel Ceely, 
Governor of Lyme in 1645. At Charmouth 
which is one of the most charming places on 
the Southern coast, Charles II. was nearly 
caught, before he was nearly caught at 
Bridport in the manner already described ; 
but while at Bridport the fatality almost 
occurred through an ostler’s recognizing 
the fugitive’s face; here at Charmouth, a 
village blacksmith got upon the scent by 
observing with much curiosity that the 
horse’s three shoes had been set in three 
different counties, and one of them in 
Worcestershire ; which considering that the 
Battle of Worcester was in everybody’s 
mouth, was too near the mark to be pleas- 
ant, and caused the much hunted Charles to 
get instantly to horse. 

At Hunters’ Lodge Inn, about four miles 
on, the road enters the pleasant town of 
Devon, and then passing through Axminster, 
(occupied by Athelstan in 938, after the 
battle of Branesdown, and by Monmouth in 
1685, a few days after his landing at Lyme) 
runs through Honiton (visited by Charles I. 
in 1644), and thence by Fenny Bridges, 
Fair Mile Inn, Honiton Clyst into the town of 
Exeter, which by this route is 172 miles 6 
furlongs from Hyde Park Corner. 

Much might be written about Exeter, its 
history, its site, its castle, its promenade on 
Northernhay, its beautiful cathedral. I 
shall content myself however with remarking 
that the town has been besieged more times 
than I can remember, that Perkin Warbeck, 
one of the many claimants who troubled 
Henry VII.’s digestion, was in 1497 led 
through the picturesque streets clothed in 
chains as in a raiment ; and with that I shail 
pass on to the inns, of this terminus of the 
great western road, and to the coaches and 
the great coachmen who haunted them. For 
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I have not touched upon the coachmen on 
the Exeter road yet, and yet they were 
mighty men in the land. 

The principal coaching inns at Exeter then 
were the Old London, and the New London 
and the Half Moon, kept by a Mr. Stevens, 
who immortalized himself by putting on the 
celebrated Telegraph, which used to leave 
Exeter at 6.30 a.m., breakfasted at Ilminster, 
dined at Andover, and reached Hyde Park 
Corner at 9.30 p.m. In the way of coaching 
this record of the Exeter road was hardly if 
ever beaten ; and as for the ceachmen who 
performed this and kindred feats of different 
character, but all of the highest style of art, 
I cannot end my article more appropriately 
than by solemnly, and in the place of honour 
inscribing their great names. First then let 
mention be made of the incomparable Charles 
Ward, who drove the Telegraph out of 
London ; and after him, let there be ranged 
in no narrow spirit of rivalry, but in the 
order which chance and my _ note-book 
dictates, the following masters of their art: 
Jack Moody, who worked on the Exeter 
Mail, an out and outer, whose fine perform- 
ances on the road were interrupted at last by 
ill health, whose retirement was the signal for 
general mourning, and whose appearance and 
execution on the box were as superior to 
other coachmen as night is to day ; of “ Pop,” 
a coachman on the Light Salisbury, whose 
father hunted the Vyne Hounds ; of Moun- 
tain Shaw, the respectable, the scientific, who 
drove Monk’s Basingstoke coach to London 
one day and down the next; of Jackman of 
the Old Salisbury, who was a great favourite 
with his master, whose cattle were always of 
unequalled size and condition, and than 
whom no one in England who sat on a box- 
seat better understood the art of saving 
horses under heavy work. 

W. Outram Tristram. 
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ET CATERA. 


|S it does not seem advisable 
} to me to thrust a walk- 
ing-stick into a hornet’s 
nest as a way of diversi- 
fying a country stroll, I 
would rather not say 
much in these peaceful 
pages about a subject 
which has some interest 
for me—I mean the academical controversy 
concerning the teaching of English literature. 
The pot of dispute, I see, is bubbling away 
as merrily as ever at Oxford, and occasionally, 
in moments of peculiar ebullience, spurting a 
jet into the newspapers and reviews. Some 
Swift ought to write a new Battle, not of the 
books, but of the bookmen. The quarrel so 
innocently stirred up by Sir William Temple 
was not more remarkable for violent preju- 
dice on both sides. The philologists can see 
nothing in the belle-lettrists but a coterie of 
fribbles, and the belle-lettrists refuse to see 
anything in the philologists but a congrega- 
tion of dry-as-dusts. To the “ literary” 
disputant it seems impossible to admit that 
his learned adversary can possess the slightest 
taste or feeling for the esthetic side of lan- 
guage: while the man of linguistic erudition 
finds it inconceivable that the “ esthetic 
criticism ”’ of literature should be anything 
but a convenient excuse for the encourage- 
ment of a frivolous preciosity. The situation 
is full of comedy, and only wants its Aristo- 
phanes. Even the conflict between Just and 
Unjust Discourse in the Clouds, which the 
late Dean Mansel imitated so happily in his 
Phrontisterion, is hardly more full of dramatic 
contrast than is the opposition of these two 
schools. Imagine each of them represented 
by a chorus in the style of the Athenian Old 
Comedy, and advocating their respective 
claims before their common academical 
mother. The Chorus of Critics might begin 
somewhat in this style: 





“ Mother of Students! ‘Alma’ hight, 
Thou stately mea and benign, 
Who, ever watchful for the light, 


Makest the cause of Culchaw thine ! 


“ Awake! arise! Set to thine hand! 
And, ere it utterly departs, 
Oh, rescue from a dullard band 
The ancient glory of thine Arts!” 


To which, no doubt, the Chorus of Philolo- 
gists would reply : 


- 


* Mother of Students! only mild 
Where modest toils thy favour gain, 

Who, fostering the assiduous child, 
Spankest the idle and the vain ! 


“Awake ! arise! Set to thine hand! [With 
meaning. | 
And teach, by salutary smarts, 
These dilettants to understand 
That Learning is the first of Arts !” 


Alma Mater would not, of course, employ 
the lyrical form. She would use the nearest 
English equivalent tothe iambic. As thus: 


“ What sounds of strife are these? Methinks I 

hear 

A clamour as of Doctors, and a din 

Such as I knew of old, when, term by term, 

Schoolmen with schoolmen clashed, and all my 
halls 

Rang with the disputations of my sons. 

Speak ye the first! Since clenching of the fists 

Skills not, nor angry lightnings of the eyes.” 


Thus adjured, the C. of C. might answer : 


““We are the sayers of beautiful things 
In a lingo more beautiful yet ; 
Like jewels on rings or like pearls on their strings 
Are the words that we polish and set ! 


“With beauties, our own, we can so interlard 
Any poet whose charms we disclose, 
That it mostly goes hard but we beggar the bard 
With our richly exuberant prose. 


“So give us our heads! for ’twas ever our dream 
o discourse of poetical truths, 
Or to skim off the cream of some poet supreme 
For a band of ingenuous youths. 


“Our pupils his genius through each of its phases 
Shall trace by our guidance, and roam 
Through delectable mazes of exquisite phrases 
Until it is time to go home.” 


Now would be the turn of the C. of P. And 











they might set forth their rival claims after 
this wise : 


“We are the thinkers of accurate thought, 
And presume that no others exist : 
No one else has been taught how to think as he 
ought 


Save only the Philologist. 


“Nay more, we may say, we're in private agreed 
That precision’s a virtue annexed 
Almost wholly indeed to the power to read 
‘ Beowulf’ in th’ original text. 


“Nor can language be ever known thoroughly 
while 
’Tis believed to bear blossom and fruits, 
And we hear with a smile about flowers of style, 
For we recognise nothing but roots. 


“Well armed with these missiles we think we 
can scatter 
That coterie vanity-born 
Whose frivolous chatter on flimsiest matter 
Will bring English letters to scorn.” 


Whereupon probably the ameebean contest 
would assume an even more closely hand to 
hand form : 


C. of C. Detestable pedants ! 

C. of P. Contemptible fribbles ! 

Both. Ye gods | shall the care of our literature go 
C. of C. To the grubber who plods ? 

C. of P. T9 the smatterer who scribbles ? 
Both. No! no! Werepeatit with emphasis, No ! 


And then, of course, the two contending 
choruses should fall, more Aristophanico, to 
fisticuffs : 


C.of P. Out! ye chatterers about Shelley, 
We will beat you to a jelly. 
C. of C. Get you to your Anglo-Saxon, 
Lest we lay our sticks your backs on. 
C.of P. Punch ’em, pound ’em and up double ’em, 
Take that for the “ Harriet problem !” 
C. of C. Here’s for you! Dye find that tinglish ? 
Maunderers over “ Middle English !” 


‘ and so forth, and so forth, Alma Mater of 


course intervening just at the turning-point 
of the fray, and deciding for—well, whichever 
party the taste and fancy of the Aristophanic 
imitator may incline to. 


What is dulness? I do not mean in a 
sermon, or a book, or an article—Heaven 
forbid that I should raise such questions !— 
but ina town. What makes a town dull? 
Not scantiness of population, nor seclusion 
of site, nor tameness of surroundings, though 
plenty of dull towns do of course obtrude 
one or other or all of these characteristics 
on the dispirited visitor. Not scantiness of 
population, for I have known many a town 
hardly above the dignity of a village which 
has nevertheless seemed to smile a lively 
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welcome from every window of its houses, 
and to breathe cheerfulness from its very 
chimney-pots ; while, on the other hand, I 
have sojourned in not a few cities of 50,000 
inhabitants which have begun after two or 
three days’ stay in them to whisper gentle 
suggestions of suicide. Not seclusion of 
site, for of that one is hardly conscious when 
the urban population is sufficiently large. 
Not tameness of surroundings, for the 
genuinely dull town is often duller at its 
centre than in its outskirts. No: a town 
may be fairly populous, and may be pleasantly 
situated, and may lie within easy reach of 
places in themselves the reverse of dull, and 
yet may be incarnate dulness itself. That 
at least is my humble personal experience ; 
but, inasmuch as preferences of this kind 
may be wholly a matter of personal idiosyn- 
crasy, it would perhaps betray me into mere 
dogmatism if I were to insist on the universal 
acceptance of the principles which 1 have 
formulated. Accordingly I am not prepared 
to frame a schedule of English towns of under 
and over 10,000 inhabitants which may in 
my opinion be properly described as dull, 
though they have hitherto escaped that 
reproach, so far as popular repute is con- 
cerned. Still less willingly should I under- 
take the converse operation, and compile a 
catalogue of towns that have acquired a 
character for dulness which they do not 
deserve. But when I come across an indi- 
vidual example of this injustice, as I conceive 
it to be, I mean to protest ; and among towns 
infamous upon the tongues of men for their 
dreariness I will take one to which I have 
recently had reason to pay several visits—I 
mean the town of Droitwich. Of all the 
persons whom I have heard speak of Droit- 
wich, I can recall none who have not described 
it as “a hole,” and few who to-that substan- 
tive have not prefixed either a strong ad- 
jective, or, if very emphatic speakers, an 
impassioned participle. Yet I cannot for a 
moment admit that, except in the sense of 
being a brine-pit, Droitwich is a hole at all. 
I am not blind to its faults. It is dirty 
under foot; it is smoky over head; it is 
horribly out of drawing. To gaze upon its 
houses, inclined at every sort of gentle angle 
to the horizon—some nodding as though in 
drowsiness, others tilted rakishly to one side, 
and yet others sinking voluptuously back- 
ward—to glance at its bulging and fissured 
church, full of yawns even on week-days, to 
walk down its staggering and intoxicated 
High Street—is to understand that a liking 
for Droitwich may be an acquired taste. 
There are people of so formal and precise, so 
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pedantically geometrical a taste, that it 
annoys them to see a row of houses standing 
at right angles to the plane of the hill on 
which they are erected, instead of to the 
horizon; while there are others fidgety 
enough to dislike the thought that a sharp 
dip in the roadway of a street is not a 
natural depression of the earth’s surface, but 
has been caused by the withdrawal of sub- 
jacent portions of the soil. They may argue 
that such peculiarities do not add to the 
attractions of an otherwise squalid and 
meanly-built town, and that, as they do not, 
it is understood, portend even the possible 
excitement of a collapse, they do nothing to 
redeem the so-called dulness of the place. 
To this last objection I am afraid there is no 
answer. Every one assures me that, though 
the houses in the High Street sink, crack, 
lean, bow, recline, and so forth to a greater 
extent every year, they do not fall. And 
certainly the ways and demeanour of their 
inmates appear to show that that at any rate 
is their conviction. They do business in their 
slanting shops with as much equanimity as 
though the walls around them were not at 
least fifteen degrees out of the perpendicular, 
and square accounts across their counters as 
though no “settlement’’ in the builder’s 
sense of the word was going on under their 
feet. Nor do the dwellers in those parts of 
the town in which the walls of the houses 
meet the tangent to the earth’s surface at 
the old-fashioned and unadventurous angle of 
90° express any anxiety on their fellow- 
townsmen’s behalf. It seems to be supposed 
that the houses, though they seem distinctly 
making for complete horizontality, will assume 
that position so gradually and insensibly that 
their inmates will not be conscious of it. 
Anyhow, there is no chance, as I understand, 
of any sudden collapse ; and the “ skewness ”’ 
of the houses, therefore, without imparting 
interest, only adds “asymmetry” to the 
general sordidness of a tewn overhung by a 
perpetual canopy of smoke from the crowded 
ehimneys of the salt-works, and thus combin- 
ing with the so-called dulness of the country 
a good deal of the grime and untidiness of 
a manufacturing centre. Yet though the 
presence of the salt industry is not enough 
to give life, in the Birmingham or Manches- 
ter sense of the word, to Droitwich, and 
though it is otherwise a petty and backward 
town, I protest against its being stigmatised 
as dull, and I deprecate its description as a 
“hole.” Let any one who has so unkindly 
spoken of it approach it reverently from the 
railway station, and as he catches his first 
sight of the Raven Inn, one of the most 


charming of all the many-gabled “ black- 
and-white ”’ buildings with which Worcester- 
shire abounds, I feel sure that, if he has any 
eye for the picturesque, and any feeling for 
rural quiet, that ancient peace of the country- 
side which differs so widely from dulness, 
he will have the grace to be ashamed of 
himself. 


The Americans are said to be proud of 
Shakespeare, and they certainly crowd to 
Stratford-on-Avon in edifying multitudes. 
But it is curious that some of them should 
be so desperately anxious to make out that 
Shakespeare was Bacon. It is on the other 
side of the Atlantic that this Shakespeare- 
Bacon craze had its birth, and it is there 
only, to the best of my belief, that it makes 
any converts. I have indeed seen it stated 
that eight years after this solemn practical 
joke was first started by the ingenious Miss 
Delia Bacon it had taken in no less a 
personage than Lord Palmerston ; but those 
who remember that evergreen statesman’s 
remarkable fondness for fun will not be apt 
to take his adhesion as serious. Perhaps 
the best of the whole joke is that the 
Baconians from Delia downwards (it is a 
singular coincidence that a lady who assumed 
this Christian name should have herself de- 
ceived an eminent critic, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, 
as to the authorship of certain writings) dis- 
cuss the question as though there were not, 
and could not be, any possible evidence on 
the question outside the writings of the two 
illustrious men in question. They maunder 
owlishly over their “cryptograms” and the 
*euphonic tests,” and all the rest of it, for 
all the world as if they were investigating 
the authorship of works dating from 400 B.c. 
instead of from the end of the sixteenth and 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
If for instance it had been asserted that 
Aristotle, as I firmly believe to be the fact, 
and not Aristophanes was the author of the 
Clouds, which he wrote to annoy Plato 
through Socrates, it might then indeed be 
necessary to compare the L£thics or the 
Politics with an Aristophanic Chorus by 
means of the “euphonie test”; since the 
evidence of repute as to the respective 
authorship of the comedies and the philo- 
sophic treatise might not at the distance of 
time be worth much. But to begin and 
end with this test, or similiar criteria of 
internal evidence, in the case of Shakespeare 
and Bacon is to show ludicrous blindness to 
the vast antecedent Aistoric improbability 
that though all the contemporaries of the two 
men should have agreed in regarding the 
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actor Shakespeare as a remarkable poet, and 
the lawyer Bacon as a remarkable philosopher 
but no poet, they should all have been 
mistaken, and that it should have been left 
to an American lady at Newhaven to discover 
their mistake two hundred and fifty-nine 
years after Shakespeare’s death. Fancy an 
American Professor skipping cheerfully over 
this break-neck difficulty in order to devote 
himself solemnly to the question whether 
Bacon, like Shakespeare, would have pro- 
nounced “ambitious” as a word of four 
syllables, and coming regretfully to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘ we have no means of ascertain- 
ing” whether he would or not. Or fancy 
the same authority gravely observing that 
though Bacon dealt in prose melodies “ they 
have not the rhythm of the beat of the ocean 
on the sea-shore, like those of Shakespeare,” 
but “resemble rather in some instances the 
formula of the Rule of Three.” No doubt 
the distinction here indicated is sufficiently 
marked—or Cocker would be indistinguish- 
able from Homer—but is it worth while to 
point it out at all? Is it really necessary to 
go beyond the fact that to all the contem- 
poraries of both Bacon and Shakespeare— 
men of a particularly vocal and articulate 
age—Bacon was Bacon and Shakespeare 
Shakespeare? As to the theory that the 
Chancellor had an object in concealing his 
authorship of the plays (supposing that it 
would have been possible for him to conceal 
it even if he wished), and on that account 
passed them off under the name of an actor 
for fear of compromising his professional 
prospects and philosophic gravity, it cannot 
impose for a moment on any one even 
moderately acquainted with Elizabethan 
manners. It was not the slightest discredit 
to a man in those days to write plays, though 
it undoubtedly was to act them. Some of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, it is true, were seedy 
Bohemians ; but quite as many more were 
scholars and gentlemen—men of academic 
culture, and members of learned professions. 
Beaumont and Fletcher were lawyers ; Ford 
was a member and probably.a Bencher of 
Gray’s Inn; Marlowe had matriculated at 
Cambridge ; Shirley had studied at Oxford ; 
Lyly had been at both Universities; and 
that mirror of knighthood and fine fleur of 
courtly chivalry, Sir Philip Sidney, composed 
a masque. No; the theory that Bacon was 
ashamed to avow works which would gain 
him the highest place in one of the most 
honoured arts of the age inflexibly declines 
to“ wash.’ And if Bacon’s silence were not 
conclusive, Jonson’s speech would be. When 
confronted with Ben’s positive testimony to 
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his authorship, Lord Palmerston is said te 
have replied, “ Oh, those fellows always stand 
up for one another, or perhaps Ben Jonson 
may have been deceived like the rest.” A 
“jaunty viscount” indeed! I hardly know 
which is the more audacious suggestion—that 
a man who knew as much of Shakespeare as 
Jonson did should have been deceived like the 
rest, or that if not deceived he should have 
written of Shakespeare as he did. Perhaps 
the former is a little the more extravagant of 
the two. Imagine an average actor-manager 

-say Mr. Augustus Harris — fictitiously 
assuming the credit of having written Lord 
Tennyson’s works, and continuing to sustain 
the character among his closest intimates 
throughout a life-time unexposed! Imagina- 
tion collapses under the effort. 


Events have reminded me that I omitted 
one centenary from the list I endeavoured 
to frame a little while ago of such festi- 
vals falling due in the year 1887. I refer to 
the centenary of Don Giovanni. It is as fresh 
as ever, the fine old opera ; and as delightful 
in its old-world musical form as though 
Wagner had never been born. For some 
among us—ignoramuses of the I-know-what- 
I-like school—its vitality may have tended 
to confirm the heretical doubt whether music 
is after all the “progressive” art that its 
latest doctors maintain it to be, and in 
especial whether that particular variety of 
music known as opera is capable of the modern 
developments which the new school are en- 
deavouring to force upon it. These however 
are high matters upon which it behoves the 
words of the uninitiated to be wary and few. 
The question however which the humble out- 
sider may perhaps be permitted to ask is not 
of course whether the modern i//wminati on 
the subject of music, the disciples of the most 
advanced musical school,are right or wrong in 
their theories-—to ask such a question would 
be arrogance indeed—but whether it would 
add to the sum of his musical pleasures if he 
could acquire these exclusive tastes. Suppose 
such a man to feel a certain rude and un- 
tutored pleasure in the works of the new 
lights while delighting as much as ever in 
the rejected music of his childhood, would he 
gain by attaining to a keener and fuller 
appreciation of the former at the cost of losing 
his taste for the latter altogether? The 
Wagnerian, no doubt, would answer the 
question with the most decided of affirm- 
atives ; but then the Wagnerian has already 
cut off his own tail—that tail of associations 
which make Don Giovanni, for instance, 
appear sublime and not childish ; and his testi- 
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mony therefore cannot be accepted as wholly 
impartial. On the whole, I disincline for my 


part to try the experiment ; even supposing 


that it were within my power to make trial 
of it. I shall continue to believe that quan- 
tity of musical enjoyment—secured to him 
who has it by what he will complacently call 
catholicity, and his more critical friend 
vulgarity, of taste—is on the whole to be pre- 
ferred to quality. To be able to listen to an 
opera of Wagner’s without being compelled, 
as a contemporary humorist has imagined, 
to hurry from the opera-house and fling 
yourself in tears into the arms of the nearest 
organ-grinder with the passionate exclamation, 
“ Youat least have melody ”—to listen, I say, 
to Wagner, without feeling an irrresistible 
need of such relief as this, is something. Iam 
even disposed to think it is enough—it being 
understood that to succeed in acquiring any 
very much higher appreciation of the master 
than this would necessitate the destruction of 
your most venerated idols, and the cultivation 
of contempt and distaste, not only for Mozart 
and Rossini, but also, and much more impera- 
tively, for those sweet and touching if less 
powerful singers, Bellini and Donizetti. And 
meanwhile it must be remembered that a man 
who contentedly remains at this low musical 
level has nearly as much of the luxury of con- 
tempt for his inferiors as is enjoyed by his 
betters. He can look down from almost as 
lofty an altitude of disdain upon those musi- 
cal agnostics who do not know one tune from 
another ; on those hardened scoffers like 
Théophile Gautier, who regarded music as 
only “the most expensive kind of noise” ; 
and even on the well-meaning but as yet 
musically unenlightened Red Indian who 
candidly confessed to preferring “ what the 
fiddlers played first of all’’—referring therein 
to the tuning of the instruments—to any of 
their subsequent performances. 


Children appear, as indeed they naturally 
should, to be the soundest of all folk-lorists, 
for they show an instinctive preference for 
the oldest, and, mythologically speaking, the 
purest, form of the fairy-tale—the tale with- 
out a moral. Everybody knows that as soon 
as the narrator of a nursery-story “stoops to 
truth,” and attempts to “ moralize his song,” 
no natural and healthy-minded child, no child 
who is worth his salt: (and that is saying a 
good deal, for children require very little 
salt), will have the song at any price. Its 


infancy, in fact, is in sympathy with the in- 
fancy of the race, when morals (of all sorts) 
were regarded as a strange and unintelligible 
excrescence upon human life. Nothing, in fact, 
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appears to me to mark the legitimate and un- 
corrupted descent of a modern fairy tale from 
a piece of immemorial folk-lore more unmis- 
takably than the fact of its tacitly concluding, 
in the words of a lamented humorist, with an 
“As for the moral, it’s what you please.” Ina 
recent interesting lecture, Mr. Lang discussed 
the question whether one of the most famous, 
and perhaps the most delightful, of our nur- 
sery stories was or was not originally told 
for the moral’s sake; and whether, conse- 
quently, the modern form beloved of every 
child, in which there is no moral, is or is not 
to be regarded as a degenerate version. Now 
Mr. Lang, a student of folk-lore comme il y 
en a peu, has doubtless thoroughly studied 
the genealogy of his “ Puss in Boots,” and if 
he is of opinion (though I rather gather from 
his language that he is not) that the oldest 
form of this particular story is the form with 
a moral, I should hesitate, as an inexpert in 
such matters, to maintain the contrary. But 
I should venture to maintain, as a general 
rule, that where any folk-tale exists in two 
forms—a moralized and an unmoralized one 
—the presumption of superior antiquity is 
strongly on the side of the latter. In addi- 
tion to the general presumption, it is much 
less easy to comprehend the process by which 
a moral could drop out of a story in the 
course of its dispersion over the world than 
to comprehend how the reverse of that process 
could take place. The latter phenomenon is 
a mere incident of ethical growth: the former 
would have to be accounted for by what is 
certainly the difficult hypothesis that some 
races of lower civilization have received the 
tradition of the particular myth from a more 
ethically advanced people. Meanwhile, let 
us all try and forgive Cruikshank for having 
re-written ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’”’ because he consi- 
dered that “it represented merely a series of 
successful falsehoods!” I have never seen 
this moralized version, but I should like to 
do so. ‘“ No, sir,” replied Puss, “ these fields 
are not the property of my master, the 
Marquis of Carabas—who indeed, to be frank 
with you, for we should always speak the 
truth, is not a marquis at all. But he is 
something much better than a nobleman : he 
is a most excellent though penniless young 
man, and you would do well to allow him to 
marry your daughter.” I suppose it must 
be something in that style. But I know 
that I should not have liked that style so 
well as I didthe other when I was a child, 
and I think too well of the children of the 
present day to believe that their taste would 
be different from mine. 





H. D. Traltt.. 
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OLD LADY. 


Engrared by R. Taytor, from the Picture by REMBRANDT, 








in the National Gallery. 








